








PUBLISHERS NOTE. 


flXHE PUBLISHERS desire to convey to Prof. 

1 . R^dhakrtshnan their grateful thanks for allowing 
Hhem to bring under one cover his very thoughtful and 
inspiring discourses on ‘The Heart of Hinduism’, The 
Hindu Dharma/ ‘ Islam and Indian Thought/ ' Hindu 
Thought and Christian Doctrine/ 'Buddhism’ and 
^ Indian Philosophy/ 

In the words of Principal Jacks, Prof. Radha- 
krishnan is not only a great living master of Eastern 
•thought but of the Western as well. " The Heart of 
Hindusthan” containing his principal discourses 
' vital, valuable and illuminating’ reveals the Eastern 
mind to the Western. Since the days of Swami 
Vivekananda no Indian has done such signal service 
to his mother land as Prof. Radhakrishnan in presenting 
in his own inimitable language to the Western world 
all that is truest, noblest and best in Hindu religion 
and thought. 

The Publishers desire to convey their warmest 
thanks to the Editors and Publishers of the various 
periodicals from which some of the papers have been 
reprinted and to Messrs. George Allen & Unwin for 
permission to include in this collection the chapter 
-on "Indian Philosophy." 
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The Publishers also desire to express their indeb- 
tedness to Dr. J. K. Majumdar, M.A., for contribating^ 
to this volume, at clear account of “The Life and Works 
of Prof. Radhakrishnan.” 

It is hoped that this volume will be welcomed not 
only in India but in the West as well where Prof. 
Radhakrishnan has numerous friends and admirers. - 

Vlth. Feb. '31. G. A. NATESAN & Co. 
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THfi LIFE AND WOfiKS 

OF 

PROF. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


I 

P ROFESSOR RadhakrishDan was born on the 5t]i 
September, 1888, at Tirutani, a place of pilgrimage 
in South India, forty miles to the west of Madras. Nothing 
much is known of his parents excepting that they belonged 
to a middle-class Brahmin family of the orthodox type, the 
father holding the post of a Tahsildar in the employ of a 
Zemindar. The father is now dead but the mother is still 
living. Though born in an orthodox Hindu home, Rad ha- 
krishnan's early boyhood and the best part of adolescence 
were spent in Christian missionary institutions under 
Christian influence. To what extent be imbibed the 
Christian spirit or to what extent the Christian influence 
worked in the moulding of the man, is more than we can 
say, bat if it has left any influence at all this has gone 
a long way to make him a truer Hindu, and who at that 
time knew that its product would in future enchant and 
enthral the minds of the very countrymen of those who at 
one time claimed to teach him the rudiments of knowledge ? 
The debt of gratitude to Christian teachers from the West 
in his early Sfe he doubly repaid by teaching them and 
their countrymen in his later life and giving more food 
for thinking in such a critical juncture of world affairs. 

iVef. Radhakriabnan passed the entrance and F. A. 
ezaminadona of the Univerri^ of Madras from Hie 
Amerieaii Mission Coliege at Vellore in 190S and 
rei^>eerive]y and was pli^ed in the first IMmtoa. He than 
, jodsaril ^ Madras C^nstian College at Madm and waa 
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successful in passing the B. A. and M. A. examinations of 
the same University in 1907 and 1909 respectively, 
securing the first place in both the cases, llie year in 
which he passed the M. A. must have been a very stiff 
one for the examinees in Philosophy, for he was the only 
candidate to succeed. 'I’he above record amply testifies 
to his high merit as a student, and there can be no doubt 
that he must have been considered a very brilliant and 
highly promising student by his teachers both at school 
and college, which has now been fully corroborated by the 
wonderful success be has achieved as scholar. 

The year in which be passed the M. A. augured 
well for him. The same year he was appointed an 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the Madias Presidency 
College in the Sub-ordinate educational service under 
the Government of Madras. In IVtlO he went for train- 
ing for the L.T., and after a short absence came back 
and joined his former post in 1911 permanently. In 1916 
he was promoted to the Provincial grade and made a 
Professor there. While acting as a Professor in the 
Presidency College, Madras, the authorities of the Uni- 
versity of Mysore conceived the idea of appointing him 
to the post of the University Professor of Philosophy. 
They approached the Government of Madras to lend 
Radhakrishnan’s services for the purpose, for a period of 
five years from 1918-23. The rapid promotion from the 
subordinate to the provincial grade together with the 
offer of the University Professorship at Mysore show beyond 
all doubt that as a teacher he must have been successful 
from the very beginning of his career, and as years rolled 
by his name and fame began to spread so widely that it 
crossed the boundaries of his own province and reached 
far-off places. We hear of Prof. Radhakrishnan's suc- 
cess as a teacher even at a place like the Oxford Univer- 
sity, where he occupied a temporary position on die 
teachbg staff recently, in a report that he msrvellously 
Itept up his audience for the three terms that be stopped 
Aere. The Government of Madras havii^ aequisced in the 
request of the authorities of the Mysore University 
Fhif. badhdtnshnan joined the Myeore JJmmikj in 
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1918. In 1920 the Government of Madras again promoted 
%iin to the Imperial grade (l.E.S.), the highest grade in 
4he educational service under the Government, lliis fur- 
ther shows how even the Government did not lag behind in 
appreciating his merit and amply rewarding him for that 
Higher honours were awaiting him. As Indians would 
say. he was born under a very lucky star and was desti* 
ned to be great. And those believing in fate or adrishia would 
be amazed to find how the mysterious and unseen power 
taking him in her kind hand was leading him on and on. 
Radhakrishnan may attribute his success to luck. In 1920 
the King George V Chair in Philosophy in the Calcutta 
University fell vacant, as Sir Brajendranath Seal was 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of the University of Mysore. 
And Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee, the then Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University, was on the look out for a com- 
petent man to fill up the vacancy. Prof. Kadhakrishnan 
since his early career had been a writer and dming the 
years he was acting as a Professor in the Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras, he published two books, one a primer 
ef Psychology and another on The Philosophy of 
Rabindranath 1'agore Both of these books were 
published in England. The book on Tagore was recei- 
ved very well indeed, and brought him forth as a 
writer of great ability and penetration. These were fol- 
lowed by another and a larger volume on “ The Reign of 
Religion in Contemporary Philosophy ” in 1920 when he 
was acting as Professor at Mysore, and like the other two, 
this was also published in England. This volume not only 
brought him name and fame but led to his recognition as 
an authority on the subject and a first-rate thinker m 
Europe and America. These things did not escape the 
notice of the great Sir Ashutosh, and his keen intellect 
enabled him to pick up at once this great scholar as the 
most competent man for the post. Those having a pera<»ial 
Icnowledge of Sir Ashutosh know well his genius for the 
discovery of merit and ambition for getting the famom 
scholars to his University. So he went so fiur as to request 
Prof. Radhakrishnan through a common fnend to apply fisr 
i(| <« an assnraaoe ^at he would be sdeeled. Aai. diat 
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his selection was absolutely right is amply justified by 
brilliant achievements of this great scholar which have* 
once for all silenced the critics of Sir Ashutosh who felt 
aggrieved at his choice. Radhakrishoan joined the new 
post in March, 1921. So iong as Sir Ashutosh lived he 
never failed to give him encouragement and provide alh 
facilities for higher work in the Post-Graduate department 
of the Calcutta University. We find Prof. Radhakrishnan 
acknowledging in the preface of his book Indian Philoso- 
phy his deep obligation to Sir Ashutosh Muketjee. 

In June, 1926, tlj^ Empire Universities’ Congress was 
to be held in Cambridge and the authorities of the Calcutta^ 
University were asked to send delegates for the purpose; 
The University selected Professor Radhakrishnan among 
others. Of course, this was not the first opportunity 
Radhakrishnan had of proceeding to Europe. He was< 
invited twice or thrice before but for various reasons best 
known to himself he declined these invitations. And even> 
in 1926, he was not inclined to go but thanks to the pei*sn- 
asiiMi of the then Vice-Chancellor, Sir Ewart Greave s, he 
consented most unwillingly. As soon as it waTTcnown- 
that Radhakrishnan was leaving for England, invita- 
tions from the leading Universities, learned societies, 
etc., to lecture there during his stay were received in large 
numbers including one from the Upton IVust. Thus, whUe 
out there he must have had a very busy time, and it is 
quite natural that on account of the shortness of his stay 
there, his retiring disposition did not accept all. But 
wherever he went his lectures were a tremendous success. 
The Social Reformer for July 3, 1926, had the following on 
Radhakrishnan in England ” from a correspondent there : 

To-day tiie GaloaUa UniversUy has really honoured Itself in 
picking up a genius like Prof. Radhakrishnan who has been sent as 

a driegate to the Congress of the UniversiUes of British Empire 

When he eame here In that capacity, Oxford, the oldest and the 
best of the Universities, has availed Itself of the opportunity in 
choosing Prof. Radhakrishnan and broke a tradition by caillng an 
Indian for the first time to deliver the Upton Lectures at Man- 
bhoster College. Bfr. Jacks, the Principal of that college and tiie 
editor of the famous philosophical journal, Kihhert said : 

baive honoured us by delivering your first lectares outstie' 
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9D4iA in our University ’ ^The other day Cambridge gave a 

to bte. All tbe pmioao^hers, lo^oiaas an^ malMyti* 
•oians <eifniMia fattens UniveffsUy attended. He spoke at Moral 
Bdieaoes ' Club on Bradley and Sankara. Those who listened to 
klm were surprised at the excellent way in which he tackled the 
subject and especially the admirable exposition of the difficult pro- 
blem of ‘ maya,' and the leading Professor burst out saying that no 
Englishman or Indian had so clearly spoken on Hindu Philosophy 
within the walls of Cambridge in a manner which appealed to a 
’Western audience. 

Special mention should be made in this connexion 
about the lectures Prof. Kadhakrishnan delivered uuder the 
Uptou Trust on account of their high importance, in former 
years such eminent persons, among others, as Miss Evelyn 
Underhill, Dean Inge of St. Paurs and Dr. L. P. Jacks of 
Manchester College, had the honour of being asked to do 
so, and the learned Professor was the first Indian to be 
selected for it. And he more than justified his selection 
in this, if not in anything else, that his lectures held 
their own against the “ Eights.” Those acquainted with 
Oxford know well that the Eights Week is the moat 
exciting time at Oxford when both the professor and 
the student, the lecturer and the pupil, tbe Dons and 
the graduates get wholly absorbed in the inter- collegiate 
‘boat races. At the close of the course of lectures Principal 
Jacks paid a high tribute by remarking : 

A course ot lectures which has held its own against ** Eights '* 
*is a rare phenomenon in this University ; it may be claimed that 
this course has established a record in this respect Without 
•meaning any disrespect for “ Eights ’’ I may say that those, who 
like myself, have deliberately chosen to attend this course rather 
«than to go to the river, have made a wise choice. In asking you to 
offer an expression of gratitude to Prof. Kadhakrishnan for that 
which he has given us, I am only asking you to do what you 
yourselves are eager to do. He has brought before us a wonder- 
ful picture of the vaat hospitality of the Hindu mind. Hospitality is 
ihe word which came to my mind a number of times as I listened 
io bis talks ; catholicity 1 would have called it, but hospitality, to 
my mind, means all that catholicity mesas and a good deal more. It 
means, depth of feeling and breadth of outlook, characteristics of 

Hioduiim as he has presented it to ns. Not mere hospitality 

fiiiat which offers a Imre bed and a casual ward for every religious 
drarap ; the hospitality ot tbe Hindu mind is that which educates 
and enlightens the mind which accepts the Hindu faith without ior«> 
«ittg anj&ing on it, if it be unwilling. Ton will agree wHh me 
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ibat this hospitality characterises Hinduism. As I have heard him, 
the words that came to my mind are those of the New Testament, 

* In my father's house are many mansions A new meaning of 
spiritual charity dawned on my mind, there were moments when 1 
was tempted very much to say almost * thou persuadest me to 
heoome a Hindu But I felt that the very points that tempted me 
to turn Hindu were also the very points that I hope will some day- 
make me bold enough to say that I am a Christian. In the few 
remarks I made when introducing Prof. Radhakrishnan 1 ventured 
to say that the Indian mind has contributed much in the past and 
still has vast contributions to make. The Professor's lectures have 
borne out the truth of my remarks. The West has already learnt 
much from the East and still has much to learn, even as it has 
much to teach. 

The Annual Report of the Manchester College, Oxford, 
for the year 1926 had the following paragraph : 

Prot Radhakrish nan's lectures, given under the Upton Trust, 
have constituted a notable event. The matter of the lectures, on 
the philosophy of Hinduism was profoundly important and interest- 
ing and they were delivered with a command of the subject-matter 
and a power of exposition which greatly impressed all who heard 
them. Hinduism, as expounded by Prot. Radhakrishnan, may be 
said to have illustrated the principles of Manchester College on a 
scale of which those acquainted only with Western religion have no 
knowledge. The lectures were as eloquent as they were profound. 
The audience was large, varied and attentive and it is note- 
warthy that they increased almost to the point of Inconvenience 
lasplte of the fact that they were held during Eights Week, when 
even the best lectures in Oxford have difficulty in gathering an 
audience. 

Writing in the National Chnstian Council Beview Dr. 
McNicol regards the Upton Lectures as “ A really iraport- 
uil work and represents the beginning of a movement 
within Hiudnism which may have important developments.” 
Again, Dr. Sydney Cave writing in the Congregational 
Quarterly observes : ** A man of wide culture, familiar with 
^6 philosophies of the West as of the East, and writing 
wirii enTiable lucidity and charm, no one is better equipped 
than Flrof. Radhakrishnan to interpret to the West that 
new and purified Binduism of which he is probably the 
moft distinguished representatiTe. This brilliant manifesto* 
of modern ffinduism deserves the most careful study from 
a& C%Hsrian thinkers ”, Hie Expository Times comment- 
ed : His faith is fortunate in its champion — a man alerts 
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thotoightfal, fair-minded, armed cap-a-pie in the matter of 
knowledge, and the master of a trenchant style full of the 
stab of arresting sentences The Guardian called it 
epoch-making The Daily News had the following 
note under the caption “ A Great Scholar ” : “The leading 
philosopher of India Prof. Radhakrishnan is in London. 
He has engagements to fulfil at Oxford, at the Institute of 
Philosophical Studies, London, at the Ethical Chnrcb, and 
at the Moral Sciences Club, Cambridge. Afterwards he is 
visiting the American Universities. One of the resaarkable 
things about this Indian scholar is his command of the 
subtleties of the English language. He will discourse in 
English for over an hour on some profound metaphysical 
subject without consulting a single note Sir John Wood- 
roffe, who attended the lectures, wrote in the Modem Review 
(Calcutta) for September, 1926, an illuminating note, and 
we can well quote portions of it here. Sir John observes: 

Prof. Radhakrishnan of the Calcutta University has recently 
been doins: good work by his lectures given in the West on Indian 
Philosophy. He came to Oxford after having addressed audiences 
both at Cambridge and London University. I was privileged to 
hear him at Oxford where he delivered four lectures in Manchester 
College under the presidency of its Principal Prof. Jacks, the 
well-known editor of the Hihhert Journal. The lectures were 
given under the Upton Foundation by the Professor who was the 
first Indian to lecture under that Trust Although it was “ Eigbts- 
Week” with all ito attractions the lecture room was yet filled to- 
overflowing on each occasion and the Professor was answering 
queries in his room until late in the evaaiog. Tp most if not aU 
of these inquirers, the Indian philosophic case was probably being 

given for the first time. ^They dealt with some of the Important 

philosophic concepts of Hinduism and with the attitude of the 
latter towards other religions. The lectures were very fluently 

delivered and were admirably clear Others also have done 

good service in explaining Hindu religion and philosophy 

But taking together his books and his extended tour of lectures the 
statement of Dr. Jacks that no one had done more than the Pro- 
fisssor in stating the Hindu case seems at the present day justified 

to the great Believers and SadbakiMi the first rank is- 

accorded, but mere is room and a great present demand lor those- 
who like Proi. Radhakrishnan can speak at philosophers to those 
Europeans who are themselves philosophers or tor whom philo- 
sophy has an interest For surii tho Protessor has the sdvaatage 
el pooseeeing an Indian Semfskaru which enablee him to und^ 
etaud a ktowledge of both Sanskrit sad Indian Philosophy on the 
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«iie hftnd and European Philosophy on the other presented in good 
eliisr BnnlliiD tgambm UhliiQQaimination of kiH)>wledge! and tMint 
haa afmfcenftd Laa atteatioir which will be of ben^ to those who it 
ta hoped wtil Mow htnu 

Prof. Radhakrishnan^s Upton Lectures have since 
then been published in England in book-form under the 
title of “ The Hindu View of Life ”, about the subject-mat- 
ter of which we shall haye occasion to say something later 
on, but the unstinted praise these evoked, which 
we have noted above, go to show beyond all doubt 
that he more than justified his selection to the high 
honour in all respects. 

The same year the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy was held at the Harvard University in America 
in September, and Prof. Kadhakrishnan was deputed by 
the University of Calcutta to represent it there. So he 
left the shores of England in July with all the good wishes 
of his friends and admirers there. As soon as it was 
known in America that Prof. Kadhakrishnan was coming, 
invitations to lecture before the leading Universities, etc., 
began to pour. And perhaps the offer of the University of 
Chicago to him to deliver lectures under the Haskell Trust 
was most noteworthy. These lectures were previously 
delivered by eminent men like J. H. Barrows, Cuthbert 
Hall, A. W. Jackson and Kenneth Saunder^^, not to men- 
tion others. In America also Prof. Kadhakrishnan's lec- 
tures were a tremendous success as in England and evoked 
equally unstinted praise. In the absence of reports of all 
these lectures, we would better quote here the one at band 
about his address in the Philosophical Congress. The 
Boston Globe of America for September IG, 1926 , had the 
fallowing comment: 

Ho sooner bad the prolonged applause of the audience (for 
Prof. Dewey) died down than a Hindu philosopher, Prof. Radha- 
krishnan, of the University of Calcutta, tall, dark-skinned and 
elender, with Oriental tunic and turban, continued in even more 
viforous terms the critleUm of a ** fact-ridden world. Speaking 
psmot Englifth, without manuscript. Prof. Radhakrishnan went 
1hreaf)i aU die instilutiOBS of s^em man, from the family 
to lalemailciial r^adoas, and scathingly denoimoed them for 
tteir dependence on sdeiioe Widiout reflezloa. Now makiag 
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fipreat aadieiioe ro*r wHh laaghter at a witly refer* 
enoe to the imtabilHf of marriage In the Wealeni wwrMv'* 
thea holding it so sile^j atteatiye that the oreakinf. of? a«. ehair 
sounded large, Prof. Radhakrishnan called upon peoples every* 
where to develop the capacity to draw aside from the whirl ot 
events, periodically, and discover what they mean. Expressing 
pleasure at having heard Prof. Dewey, who, he said, looms in the 
•Orient, as an important philosopher, and coniessing his surprise 
that ho could agree with what Proi. Dewey said, tlie Hindu declar- 
ed that scientific invasion is universaP'. He said that it has 
penetrated India and upsetting traditions and standards without 
having formulated any others to take their place. Making the 
audience chuckle at his sarcastic reference to philosophy as a dis- 
cussion of essences and senses '' and as ** the doctrine of subsistence 
and essences in current logic and epistemology,"* thereby paraphras- 
ing or repeating the veiy titles listed in the programme for discussion 
•by various divisions ot the Congress, Prof. Radhakrishnan stated 
with emphasis that it is not that kind of philosophy the world needs. 
Some in the audience were plainly dumbfounded at this casting of 
satirical darts at the nomenclature and classificstion used by 
Western philosophers. Prof. Radhakrishnan seemed to delight In it 
Obviously extemporizing as he went along but with a quick and 
profound facility that brought expressions of amazement from 
members of the audience, he reacted instantly to the mood of the 
audience and with his hands stuck under his tunic across his 
stomach, be leaned toward the upturned faces and gave them one 
ifiashing criticism after another. With intense fervour in bis strong 
voice, he insisted that what the world needs is a philosophy that 
will embrace ** a whole spiritual outlook ** for all peoples of the 
world. “ The attitude of * my religion is right, not yours ; my race 
is greatest, not yours, my nation is the g^atest, not yours, ' must 
•be relinquished,'* he declared. With the utmost simplicity, be 
•described the Hindu principle of the oneness and wholeness 
of this universe, and the Hindu practice of periodic retirement from 

the seething world “ not literally In body” so that the mind 

can reflect upon life, looking it from the outside, aud can establish 
a personal spiritual poise and strength. Urging the Hindu phllo* 
aophy as a solution for the pressing problems of to-day, he con- 
clude that the fulfilment of that philosophy requires great 
•discipline and self-sacrifice.” Even greater applause than followed 
Prof. Dewey's address greeted Prof. Radhakrishnan. He half rose 
from his chair two or three times to acknowledge it. After the meet- 
ing there was a buzz of admiring comment about him. 

II1118, with all the laurels of Tictoiy over him 
Prof. Radhakrishnan returned to India in the following 
Deeember. And in this eonneziim the name of tko ilhis- 
I'trions Swami Yrrekananda Itands forth before ns with all 
its glory. Those havifig no knowledge abont the great 
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Swftmi know with what a startling eflFect he addressed the- 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893. Though there- 
is no doubt that the address of the Swami on the above and 
other occasions, together with the writings of Sister 
Nivedita, his disciple and convert, produced a deep and 
lasting effect on the Western mind, yet, as Mr. 'Fuckwell 
says in an article on Indian Philosophy contributed to 
the Hibbeti Journal (October, 1930), “ something further, 
something rather different, is needed now. What we are 
asking of India at the present time is, not so much the 
missionary to convert, as the teacher to instruct us.” And 
Prof. Radhakrishnan is perhaps the most brilliant and 
competent of these teachers that the new India has 
produced. After his return to this country it fell to the 
lot of the newly established Andhra University to honour 
him first with the title of D. Litt, at its second convocation 
held in November 1928, with the Governor of Madras, its 
Chancellor. Prof. Radhakrishnan belongs to the Andhra- 
desh, so the University of his native place has done well 
to show this unique honour to one of the most distinguished 
tons of the soil. 

The tremendous impression that Prof. Radhakrishnan 
produced in England, which was perhaps strengthened by 
the publication of the two large volumes of his “ Indiau 
Philosophy ”, did not all go in vain. A short time after 
his return to India, the Chair of Comparative Religions fell 
vacant at Manchester College, Oxford, owing to the retire- 
ment of Principal Estlin Carpenter, and this was offered 
tp the learned Doctor. The late Lord Haldane was the 
chief man to take the initiative, though it was not known 
to anybody here, until Dr. Drummond, who came to India 
a couple of years back, in the course of his lectures at the 
Calcutta University declared that the last thing which 
Lord Haldane did before be died was to propose the name 
of Prof. Radhakrishnan for the above post. Lord Haldane s 
sfas a great name in politics but he was also a philosopher 
of note, and he had a profound regard for what is best in 
Lldian thought. In an article contributed to the pages of 
t^e New Era for October 1928, he remarks “ The spirit m 
the Esst is different ffrom that of the West but the tadt 
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discoTer whether there is not a fundamental basis in* 
common to the spirit in both cases And he bellered 
that such a basis exists. However East and West have 
come to diverge over details^ the esseoces of their final 
doctrines are not divergent. If this be so, it opens up a 
new avenue for hope in the quest after final truth And 
for this he thought what was most called for at the present 
time was an increased amount of reciprocal interpretation. 
But thiS) we must say, was not a mere idea that he che- 
rished in his mind but it was seeking for expression in 
action. And to give a practical shape to the desire, which 
must have been burning in his great mind, and which he 
thought would go a long way to the realisation of the de- 
sired end, he availed himself of the first opportunity that 
came his way of suggesting an Indian for the Manchester 
College post. Nothing could be better than giving a 
chance to an accomplished Indian scholar to interpret the 
fundamentals of Indian thought to the West, for, he says, 
if we come by study to the highest quality in Indian 
thought, this must, when found, be given the first place, 
inasmuch as it is found to have influenced profoundly 
everything important tliat has come afterwards (Ibid), 
And he thinks that though Indian reflexion in its 
various aspects has been studied in the West, yet the way 
in which accomplished Indian thinkers have mastered the 
idealism of the West thoroughly, is found wanting on the 
part of thinkers of the West to master equally thoroughly 
the idealism of the East. After Western scholars bad 
done their best the need still remained that India should 
speak for herself. And that the choice to such a respon- 
sible post fell on Dr. Radhakrishnan shows in what a high 
esteem he was held by the greatest men in England. 
Though the post was offered permanently he could only 
accept it temporarily on account of his previous commit* 
nients in India. In this connexion Dr. Radhakrishnaii 
was to have left for England in 1928, bnt pressure of work 
here prevented his going till the next year, and the 
aothoritlee at Oxford were goad enough to accommodate him. 
So he left lor England in September 1929, to join the post 
in the fcdlowing October. This time also the news of hia« 
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comiDg to Englaad was known th«re long before he left 
In<Hs, and there was no dearth of inTita^ionu to lecttwe* in 
various institutions. The most notable of these was the 
invitation of the Hibbert Trust. I'he Hibbert Trustees 
availed themselves of the oppoitunity of so distinguished a 
scholar's visit to England and invited him to give the 
world-famous Hibbert Lectures. He was the first Indian 
to deliver these lectures. 

The editors of the new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannlca were obliged to give a place for an article on 
Indian Philosophy in the latest edition, thanks to the work 
of Bchnliishke Radhakiishanan, and requested him to con- 
tribute it. 

Radhakrisnnan’s second visit to England met with 
perhaps greater success than the first. Idie enthusiasm 
and admiration of the people there for this great teacher 
in no way abated by the running of time, d'he way in 
which his Hibbert Lectuies weie received bears ample 
testimony to this. Tlie honour shown to an Easterner was 
perhaps unique and unprecedented Perhaps never before 
him was any lecturer so successful and able to stir the 
soul of a conservative people like the Biitish, and this with 
the ancient message of the East We heai that when he 
deliveied the course of his Hibbert Lectuies in the spacious 
hall of the Tmiversity ColleftO^liondonrtTi^ hall used to be 
full to the overflowing on each occasion and when 
Radhakiishnan used to enter the place the whole audience 
would stand up to show their reverence and listen with all 
attention to his wonderful lectures. 'Phis be must have 
enjoyed tremendously as any other Imman being would. 
To show bow wonderfully his Hibbert Lectures both at 
Manchester and London weie received we can do no better 
than quote here some of the remarks that were made by 
distinguished men at the conclusion and comments on these 
that appeared in the press there. At the conclusion of his 
lectures at the Manchester University Prof. F. E. Weiss, 
ex* Vice- Chancellor, in proposing the vote of thanks 
remarked : 
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It gives me great pleasure as senior member of the Senate 
to express on mj own behalf and on behalf of this large audience 
our vrarm thanks to Prof. Kadhakrishnan for the wonderful series 

of lectures which he has just concluded. It is true as you 

said in your first lecture that we are assailed by religious and 
philosophic doubt, but you Prof Radhakiishnan have shown how 
this can be overcome, and you have given us courage and hope 
for the tutuie 1 am glad to see that so many of oiu students have 
taken the opportunity of attending these Lectures Their 
presence takes my mind back to the time forty years ago when 
as a science student at University College, I was privileged to hear 
Dr. Martineau, Piot Estlin Carpenter and Mr Wickstead lecture on 
topics similar to those you have been dealing with 1 am deeply 
grateful to the Hibbeit Trustees, that they have enabled ns and our 
students to heai your inspiring lectures. 1 am sure like myself ail 
members of the audience will have mai veiled not only at the skill 
and eloquence with which you have developed and presented a 
difficult subject, but also at the woiubuful mastery you have shown 
of a language not your native tongue We have looked in the past 
to the East toi culture, foi philosophy and leligioii, to Greece, to 
Palestine and to India, to-day we have sat again at the feet of a 
great Indian teachei, and we shall leav(‘ this lecture-room encour- 
aged and strengthened liy the words you have spoken and the 
views >ou have put before us I have the geatest pleasure in 
proposing our warm thanks to Prof Kadhakrishnan for his inspiring 
and helpful lectures. 

Dr. H. Me Lachlan, Dean of the Faculty of Theology, 
in seconding the vote of thanks said 

As a former Hibbert student it is perhaps appropriate that I 
should second the vote of thanks. In doing so I should like to 
express my thanks to the Hibbert Trustees for allowing Manchester 
to have the benefit of listening to the admiiable course of lectures 
winch Prof. Kadhakrishnan has just concluded We have had the 
privilege in the past of hearing something about Indian thought 
and religion from two former Professors of the University, Prof. 
Rhys Davids and Prof Farquhar, to-day we have heard India 
herself speaking, through one of her most distinguished sons It 
seems very appropriate to me that these Hibbert Lectures should 
be delivered in the Manchester University which possesses the only 
undenominational Faculty of Theology, and seeing the great inter- 
est they have evoked, I hope these splendid lectures will be the 
inauguration of many others which the Hibbert Trust may arrange 
for. I have great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. 

In a report of the University of Manchester appearing 
in the Manchester Guardian for December 21, 1929, at the 
end of the Winter Term we have the following paragraph : 
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One ol the most interesting things of the present term was the 
course of four public lectures on ‘ An Idealist View of Life * 
by Prof. Radhakrishnan, who occupies the Chair of Mental and 
Moral Science in the Univerity of Calcutta — Not only were the 
lectures brilliant and deeply interesting in themselves, but it was 
gratifying to the University authorities to find that there was so 
large an audience interested in lectuies of a high quality which 
dealt with philosophical and religious ideas. 

A couiso of foui other lectuies under the same Tiust 
was also delivered hy Dr Radhaknslinan at the University 
College, London. Mr. C. E. M. .load writing in the Specfn- 
to) (February If), 1930) about these says 

Prof. Radhakrishnan might have been specially cast for the 
lole ol interpreting the leligKUis thought ol the East to Western 
audiences, and the join lectures which he has delivered at Univer- 
sity College, Gowci Street, on “An Idealist View of litc” have 
attracted the largest gathenng which has been seen at any public 
lectures on a philosophical subject since the War For the size 
of the audience the personality ol the lecturei is in pait responsible 
Prof. Radhakiishnon is a past masUr of the techni([ue of lecturing. 
He is extiemely tiuent, and his lectures, delivered entiiely without 
notes, flow in a stream ot perfectly turned sentences, which would 
put most Kiiglibh speakers to sliame His style is vivid and 
arresting, made picturesque with apt illustiation and metaphor, 
and crystallising into epigiammatic phia^'O winch result not from a 
forced eolloeation of ideas, butfiom the drive ot his thought seeking 
logical expression “ It takes centuries ot history to make a little 
tradition” (I am quoting from memory), “it takes centuiies of 
tradition to make a little thought ”, is a good example of his 
manner , and theie was an excellent definition of the millennium at 
a time when “all the heads will be hard and all the pillows soft” 
The most noticeable fact about the audience, apart from the number 
of Indian students, was the large proportion of young people that 
it contained. The lectures formed no part of a recognised Univer- 
sity course and attendance was entirely optional Nevertheless 
young men and women, many of whom, to my knowledge, had 
been earning tlieir living since half-past nine in the morning, while 
others had, 1 suppose, already attended a couple ot lectures on the 
same day, were there in hundreds, listening to a profoundly 
religious man expounding to a generation which has largely 
lost its religion a profoundly religious view of life. 

At the conclusioD of his lectures the ex-Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of London, Sir William Collins, 
who was simply fascinated and was in raptures, burst out 
saying that he found no adequate woids to express his deep 
tense of gratitude to, and feeling for the learned Doctor. 
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“ We always look to the East for our wise men/’ 
said Sir William, “ and to-day we have had the privilege 
of sitting at the feet of a great Eastern teacher. 1 con- 
gratulate the Calcutta University on its Professor of Mental 
and Moral Science.” Then, turning to the lecturer, he 
added “ I wish I had had a professor like you, Sir, when 
forty yeais ago I studied mental and moral science in the 
University College, London.” 

In conclusion, the Chaiiinan said that he had the 
privilege ten years ago, as Vice Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, of piesiding over the Hihheit Lectures delivered by 
M. Pergson, and his privilege and pleasure were no less on 
the pres< nt dccahion in li"!* i.ing to a philosophei uhose 
profundity ot ihougl.t, Inilliauce of exposition, and rich- 
ness of language weie at once their envy, their adiniiation 
and their despair (Loud (vheers). 

Dr. Kadhakiishnan was also privilegtd to deliver 
another lecture cariying high honoui, iiz,^ the .lowett Lec- 
ture for 1930. I dle Jovret Lj^ifix^tUH'sldp founded over 
thirty years ago in theJuary Ward Settlement and has a 
very distinguished committee. I’o ([uote the woids of the 

original syllabus “ the primaiy object of the Lectures 

shall be to promote the study of the Bible and the liistory 
of Religion in the light of the available results ot criti- 
cism and lesearch,” Many extremely interesting courses 
of lectuies or single lectuio were delivered since tbeo, by 
such eminent men as Prof. Sir George Adam Smith, Dr. 
Percy Gaidner, Dr. P. 11. Wicksteed, Dr C. G. Monte- 
fiore, Piof. F. fJ. Buikitt, IVof. Paul Sabatier, Dr. J. Estlin 
Carpentei, the Dean of St. Paubs, and Dr. J. Bethune- 
Baker. The subject of Prof. Kadhakrishuan's lecture was 
‘^The East and the West in Religion.” 

Again, to show the high value and persuasive charac- 
teir of Prof. Radhakrishnan’s lectures we cannot but here 
mention an incident which took place at the close of a 
lecture of his at Combridge. The Inquirer for March 8, 
1930, reports: “An elderly lady brought up in the bosom 
of orthodox Christianity of the * Imperialistic ’ type, was 
expressing her appreciation of the lecture, and remarked : 
** It hai made me ashamed to think of many of the mis- 
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sionaries we haye sent out to India \ The Unitarian to* 
whom she spoke^ replied : ‘ I have long been opposed to- 
Tnissionary enterprisie for the propaganda of Christianity. 
True missionary work is getting a man like Radhakrishnan- 
to come here to promote understanding and mutual respect, 
and for us to do likewise’. The old lady said : ‘That is* 
just what I now feel.’^ 

Prof. Radhakrishnan’s short term of office at the 
Manchester College, Oxford, met with equal success. A 
report says: “At the end of the last lecture on the 5th,, 
Thursday, to an audience which kept up marvellously for 
the three terms Principal Jacks expressed deep thanks 
of the authorities of the college and the members 
of the audience for the ‘ vital, valuable and illuminating 
discourses ’ which helped to reveal the Eastern mind to the 
Western. He said : 

Not only is Prof, Radhakrisbnan a great living master of 
Eastern thought, but as you must have discovered a great living 
master ot Western thought ‘His presence in the college has been 
of immense benefit to those who came into contact with him and he 
is a true representative of the coming vital synthesis of East and- 
West His charm of manners and his humanity have endeared him 
to us all I venture to express the hope that these will not be the 
last occasion when he will be beard. In wishing him a safe and' 
prosperous voyage to his native land may I request him to convey 
to his people our message of good-will and respect for the country 
which he has so considerably enhanced by his presence and' 
discourses on this laud. 

Perhaps nothing could be a better certificate than 
this as to both his quality as a lecturer and man. 

Thus Prof, Radbakrishnan reached the shores of India 
once again early in July, 1930, in all glory. And only 
the other day in recognition of his great and unique 
achievements as a scholar and services abroad the authori- 
ties of the University of Calcutta on the eve of the expiry 
of his quinquennial term of office at the said University 
confirmed him for life, a fact which is unprecedented in 
its bistoiy. Great tributes were paid to him on that 
occasion. 

In giving an account of his life we have so far des- 
cribed Radhakridman the scholar, but a few words about 
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Eadhakrisboan the man may not be inappropriate. Kvea 
in this respect also he is great. To speak of Radha< 
krishnan as a man we think it would he proper if we 
describe him as a * gentleman \ a truly cultured man with 
all that it implies. Matthew Arnold spoke of sweetness and 
light as the marks of culture, and we find these fully 
illustrated in this gieat scholar. In speaking of light 
perhaps the first and foremost thing that characterises 
it is humility. lu the Hindu Shastras it has been said 
that knowledge or light produces humility, and this is 
eminently true of Prof. Radhaktihhnan. We may say he 
is all humility. The high honour and position that he has 
gained would easily have turned the head of many another, 
which is especially true of our unfortunate land, but with 
him its effect has been the other way, instead of making 
him puffed up it has resulted in an engaging self-effacement. 
If people go to him and speak of his achievements be 
would feel shy and turn the conversation to other topics. 
This is really most chaiacteiistic of him. llie vay in 
which he mixes with people without making any distinction 
of rank or prestige perhaps best illustiates this quality in a 
practical way. He would never let anybody feel, whoever 
he may be, that he is in the company of a great man \ none 
feels awkward in his presence, instead it often happens that 
one who does not know him at first hut comes to discover 
who he is afterwards would rather be surprised at the 
humility of the man. His doors are wide open for any- 
body and everybody, and whoever goes to see him is never 
disappointed without a visit. Then, again, his utter 
simplicity in the mode of living, informal ways 
in mixing with people, devotion to friends and 
causes— are but other signs of true culture. He 
leads the life of a philosopher. The old motto : Flaw 

living and high thinking/' finds a trne illustration 
in him. He mixes with people as one of them. Friends 
find in him warm devotion and readiness to help in neces* 
sity. Right causes find in him a true and ready sponsor 
and spokesman. Radhakrishnan has got both the sweet- 
ness of the head and the heart. The sweetness of the 
heart ei^resses itself in what we call sympathy. Sympa* 
t 
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thy with people doeg not lie in mere lip-deep words but in 
action. Mere lip-deep sympathy repels people, but sym- 
pathy in action attrac^^* them. Perhaps this is the secret 
which draws bo many people to his door. People in various 
walks of life flock to liis doors for different kinds of help, 
for he is said to be so influential. And nobody is dis- 
appointed ; even if he cannot help anybody materially he 
has at least this consolation that he found a response of 
the heart, . which counts greatly. 'Phe sweetness of the 
heart also may be said to express itself in forgiveness. 
Friends he has many, and if anybody would ever do any 
wrong to him he pities him and is ever ready to forgive 
him. He would perhaps never have even an unkind 
word for him. What we call temper is perhaps con- 
spicuous in him by its absence. One bears of it even 
from a menial at bis place. The sweetness of both 
head and heart has peihaps found its best illustration in his 
family affairs. Even to an outsider the whole family seems 
to he happy and joyous, which is a sure indication of peace 
reigning there born of sweetness. Tlie childien must have 
found in liini a sweet and dutiful father, the wife a sweet 
and dutiful husband and the guest a sweet host. 

II 

We now propose to give an account of lladliakrish- 
nan's works. We have already hinted that Prof. Radha- 
krishnan has been a writer since bis eaily career, he has 
not only been contributing articles to journals but has also 
been able to publish books on philosophy. His firht book to 
appear was “ The Essentials of Psychology,” published in 
England by the Oxford University Press in 1911. This 
was a small book mainly intended for students, and was 
based on his lecture notes. Nothing of importance is heard 
of this primer, but the undertaking of its publication by a 
firm like the Oxford University Press proves beyond doubt 
that it was ably written, and must have marked him as 
a writer of not© which he so well proved later on. 

The next book to appear was The Poilosopby of 
Rabindranath Tagore"’ in 1918. This was published by 
MaemtUan db Co., in England, and waa the fint bo<^ of its 
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Icind in English. For its charming and lucid sfyle^ and 
also for deep penetration, it drew unstinted praise even 
from Tagore himself* not to speak of others And it was 
also well received by the reading public, as we find the 
first edition was exhausted within such a short period as 
six months and a second edition was called for. 

This was followed by a bigger volume on “ The Reign 
of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy ”, published by 
Macmillan & Co. in England in 1920. This was hailed 
in the West not only as a scholaily piece of writing but 
also as autlioritative on the subject, and it drew him 
to the front rank of speculative tfiinkers.f Mr. Tuckwell 
writing in the Hihhert Journal (October, 19110) on ^‘Indian 
Philosophy ” says that the attention of West was first drawn 
to the Professor’s book “ because it so confirmed our own 
more limited knowledge and experience of Western thought 
and religion In this book Radhakrishnan tries to show 
how the deviations from what has been called the ‘ high 
priori road ’ of absolutism to the ‘ by-bath meadow^ ’ of 
pluralism, pragmatism and theism have been all due to 
* the reign of religion in philosophy In the view of the 

* In a letter dated Shantinikf'tan, Dec. 28. 1918, Tagore writes: 

Though my criticism of a book that concerns me may 
not be seriously accepted I can say that it has surpassed my 
expectation The earnestness of your endeavour and your 
penetration have amazed me in this book and I am thankiul to 
you for the literary grace of its language which Is so beautifully free 
from all technical jargons and a mere display of scholarship. 

t In a revif'w of the book In the Philosophical Revieiv 
(November, 1920) Prof. Hinmaa observes: “The present volume is, 

I think, one of the most notable that have been contributed In recent 
years to the debate between absolute idealism and its opponents. 
The author is a thoroughly trained and competent exponent of the 

Idealistic tradition Indeed I do not know of another work which, 

between the covers ot a single volume, deals so effectively with the 

issues raised in recent discussion as this book The book is 

exceptionally well written. The style is clear, vigorous, and of 
absorbing interest Practically every sentence counts. The author 
thoroughly understands himself and his opponents, and his criticism, 
while usually fair, is pungent and incisive. Certainly the reader of 
idealistic tendencies will feel that here at last is a champion of 
'ttetable power, and that his analysis of opposing views oonstitutea 
-wliat Horace Oreely used to dcnominalc mfgh^ good readiag.** 
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author “systems which play the game of philosophy 
squarely and fairly, with freedom from presuppositions and 
religious neutrality, naturally end in absolute idealism 
This absolute idealism, according to the author, is the 
most reasonable theory that affords full moral as well as- 
intellectual satisfaction to the spiritual being of man. The 
task which the author undertook was really most difficult 
and at the same time bold in the face of the formed judgment 
of the West on its merits. The grand and classical idea- 
listic systems of Kant and Hegel found few disciples in the 
West and failed to become popular, so in their place various 
other systems arose breathing much less of the high metaphy- 
sical air, thus more easily gaining the heart and applause of 
the people. In the article mentioned above Mr. Tuckwell- 
says that in ascribing the cause of such deviations from the 
‘ high priori road ’ of absolutism to the mere reign of 
religion Prof. Radhakrishnan has rather paid an indirect 
and undeserved compliment to the West. He would* 
rather hold that these deviations may be thought, some- 
times at all events, to be due more to the native philo- 
sophical incapacity of the Western mind than to the 
direct influence of religion. The mind of the West is* 
rather defective in introspective genius as compared with 
that of the East. We cannot discuss this point here, but 
would only confine our attention to the main thesis of 
Radhakrishnan that the influence of popular, organised 
religion on contemporary philosophy has been malign. 
In this treatise Radhakrishnan has dealt at length with the 
systems of the cldef contempoiary repiesentatives of 
pluralisms and theisms in the West and developed witK 
great skill and penetrative insight the charge that they 
have all been illogical in order to accommodate thought 
prescribed by religious necessities. These religious neces- 
sities, of course, are not the true needs of religion, which 
are most genuinely and adequately met by absolute idea- 
lism, but they are rather necessities imposed by popular 
religion, and especially by the somewhat dualistic form of 
Christian theism usually formulated for the popular and 
.unphilosophical mind. In criticising what is called theism 
Badhakrishnia^a aim has been to show the superior 
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cultural and religious value of what is called pantheism. 
‘This paatbaism ie his mind is that of the Vedanta, 
which may also be called absolute idealism. In his 
view modern idealism logically developed terminates 
in pantheism, and in this he hods a great argument for the 
profound truth of Vedantism But this pantheism, which 
•Prof. Radhakri^huan accepts, may be said not to be siinon 
pure, /.r., it is not of the oithodox type generally ascribed 
to Sankara or Ramanuja but one which seems to combine 
the merits of both. A few quotations from his treatise 
would make the author’s position clear. “'Fhe Vedanta 
system,^’ the author remarks, “ cannot be considered 
pantheistic if by pantheism we mean an identification of 
the world with Ood. According to the Vedanta, nature or 
the world is only an expression of Gfod . God is more 
than the world The finite reveals the infinite, but is not 
the whole infinite” (Pp 415-4G). The following remark 
IS perhaps a more clear indication of his mind which he 
had in attacking a certain aspect of Bergsonism: “ T his 
way of getting over the pressing pioblemsof philosophy ia 
strongly lerninisceut of the Monistic school of Indian Vedanta 
in which all the puzzling problems of the relation of the 
Absolute to Maya are traced to a confusion between 
the metaphysical or noumenal, and the empirical or 
phenomenal conceptions of reality. But the phenomenal 
and the noumenal cannot be held apart. The metaphysical 
bas to be related to the historical. The absolutists 
who are mostly ‘ identity ’ philosophers reduce differ- 
ence and diversity to an appearance, illusion, non- 

being and irrationality. (P. 162) Again, “ False 

iibsolutisin has come down, while the true is consi- 

derably strengthened. Abstract monism, which des- 
troys personal values and reduces individuality to illusion 

is a defective attitude of life (P. 410). In fact, 

what Prof. Radhakrishnan is advocating may be called 

concrete idealism. In the face of the opprobrium attaching 
to the term ** pantheism ” in the Western mind it would 
perhaps be better if we call the Vedantism, which 
Hadhakrishnan represents, as pantheism, by which name 
also the Hfsgelian absolutism, especially as represented bj 





HegeVs right wing followers has been called. Anyhow, 
Prof. Radhakrishnan's position is clear, he is a strong 
representative of the pantheistic wing of idealism, whiph 
found its first expression in the Upanishads in India. The 
Upanishads represent the eailiest form of speculative 
idealism, and if it had not directly influenced the later 
development of idealism, all that is good and great in* 
it seems to be an unconscious commentary on the IJpani- 
shadic ideal and fully anticipated in them. The last chapter 
of the treatise has been devoted to a consideration of the 
Upanishadic idealism bringing together the indications of 
such an idealism scattered in the course of the book which 
arose by way of criticism of the systems of Western 
thought indicated above. The treatise of Prof. Radha- 
krishnan has been considered so important that it has 
been recommended as a text-book for advanced students in 
metaphysics in Universities like Cambridge, Oxford, 
Harvard, etc. 

The next work of Prof. Kadhakrishnan w^as ‘‘ I'he 
Indian Philosophy ” in two large volumes, covering nearly 
1,500 pages of close matter This was publi^ied by 
Messrs. Allen and Unwin in .England in their famous 
Library of Fhilosophij series, the first volume in 1923 and 
the second in 1927. The second edition of the first ^olume 
was called for in 1929. All the chief systems of Hindu 
philosophy have been dealt with in its pages, and though 
there are many books of the kind existing, in lucidity of 
style, clarity of thought and masterly dealing of its subject- 
matter it has easily surpassed all and found its recogni- 
tion every w'h ere. The book has been a great success and 
in it Radhakrishnan's rare gifts perhaps find their best 
illustration. It would perhaps go down to posterity as a« 
monumental work of its kind. 

The book is really a history of Indian thought, though 
the author prefers to call it simply Indian Philosophy. 
And the reason is not far to seek : the uncertainty of the 
chronological sequences of the different systems of Hindu 
thought has perhaps been the chief determinant of such a> 
nomenclature. In this short essay it wnuld not be possible* 
to give an account of the different systems of thought deall^ 
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with in the treatise, but we should note only a few points 
which would give an idea to the reader of its general 
nature. At the very beginning the author says that to the 
modern W estern mind in general Indian philosophy has 
meant some fantastic ideas. H(% on the other hand, 
observes that to the intelligent student of philosophy it 
would rather be found to contain such a wealth of detail 
and variety of material that has hardly any equal in the 
woild. Theie is hardly any 8} stem of thought in the world 
that has not been anticipated in it. The author’s aim in 
this treatise has been not so much to narrate Indian views 
as to explain them in order to bring them within the focus 
of Western traditions of thought. 

Now, one of the most important characteristics of 
Hindu thought, is the unbroken continuity of its evolution. 
Hegel’s gland conception of the Idea gradually revealing 
itself in the couise of human thought until it hnds its 
culmination, has been well illustrated in the history of 
Hindu thought. Starting from the crude philosophical 
speculation of the Vedas the idea found its culmination in 
the articulated idealism of the Upanisbads, which is the 
highest idealism in the world and which is the fountain 
head of India’s speculative thought for all time. 

Another important characteristic that strikes one is the 
essential spirituality of Indian or Hindu thought. Indin 
has had to pass through many a catastrophe, which might 
well have crushed any other civilisation in the world, but 
the most peculiar thing is that India has always been able 
to tide over them and hold its head high. This indicatea 
the existence of a power of unusual strength in 
it, which can safely be traced to this spirituality, llie 
height of spirituality it bad attained has not been equalled 
in any other part of the world as yet. ^Fhe sjiiritual motive 
has dominated Indian life. Philosophy in India has not 
been confined to the forest retreat of the Rishi, but it haa 
dominated the minds of the masses. ** 11) e hard task of 
interesting the multitude in metaphysics is achieved in 
India.” In all its reformations the Brahmins have been 
the guides and leaders. Jt was the Brahmins who were 
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the conservators of spiritual knowledge. Plato's idea that 
philosophers should be the rulers and directors of society 
was really practised in the soil of India. Though problems 
of religion stimulated the philosophic spirit, religion has 
never iiampered philosophic discussions. Religion in India 
has never been dogmatic. It has been “ a rational 
synthesis which goes on gathering into itself new concep- 
tions as philosophy progresses." Philosophy has been a 
handmaid of religion, it has rationalised the religious 
experience. Philosophy has been a way of life, an 
approach to spiritual realisation. “ Every doctrine is 
turned into a passionate conviction, stirring the heart of 
man and quickening his breath." Reason has been 
allowed to freely question and criticise the creeds 
in which men were born. That is why we find the heretic, 
the sceptic, the unbelievers, the rationalist and the free- 
thinker, the materialist and the hedonist, all flourishing in 
India's soil. All this bears a clear testimony to the stiong 
intellectuality of the Indian mind. Intellectuality has not 
been confined to mere philosophy and theology, but it 
extended to all the spheres of human activity. 

Now, philosophy, which has been the guide of life, to 
determine the nature of reality may start either with the 
thinking self or with the objects of thought In India philo- 
«ophy has started with the thinking self of man *, “ Know 
thyself ” has been the motto of all philosophy in India. 
Philosophy has been evidently ps} chological at its start, f.e., 
psychology has been the basis of philosophy. ''Indian 
psychology realised the value of concentration and looked 
upon it as the means for the perception of the truth. It 
believed that there were no ranges of life or mind which could 
not be reached by a methodical training of will and know- 
ledge." Now the human mind has three aspects the 

sub' conscious, the conscious and the super-conscious. What 
has been called the abnormal psychic phenomena are but 
the workings of the super-conscious mind. This forms 
the special Hubject-matter of the Yoga system of philosophy 
and the other systems refer to it and utilise it for 
their own purposes. To know truth philosophy must take 
these three states of consciousness into account. 
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Though the subjective interest has been dominant in 
the Indian mind, the objective did not lose its attraction. 
In objective sciences also the Indian mind contributed 
substantially and laid foundations for many. “We cannot 
reasonably say that the Indian people revelled in poetry 
and mythology, and spurned science and philosophy, 
though it is tiue that they were more intent on seeking the 
unity of things than emphasising their sharpness and sepe- 
ration’\ I'he synthetic vision of the Indian mind has 
made philosophy to comprehend the different sciences in a 
unity. The subjective interest of the Indian mind, together 
with its tendency to arrive at a synthetic vision of the 
universe has made monistic idealism the truth of things. It 
is the highest truth revealed to the Indian mind, and liowever 
much other systems of thought may seem to differ from it, it 
has held the central position and has been the basis of ail 
systems of thought “ If we can abstract,’' observes Piof. 
Kadhakrishnan, “from the variety of opinion and obseive 
'the general spirit of Indian thought, we shall find that it 
has a dispt)Sition to interpret life and nature in the way of 
monistic idealism, though this tendency is so plastic, living 
and manifold that it takes many forms and expresses itself 
in even mutually hostile teachings.” This monistic ideal- 
ism, the author indicates, has assumed four different forms 
in the history of Indian speculative thought viz., (1) Non- 
dualism or Advaitism, (2) Pure monism, (3) Modified 
monism, and (4) Implicit monism. 

The spiritual experience, which, as we have seen 
above, forms the basis of the whole Indian thought and 
culture, is what may be called mysticism. Here the term 
“ mysticism ” should not be taken in its narrow, restricted 
sense as involving the exercise of any mysterious power, 
“ but only as insisting on a discipline of human nature, 
leading to a realisation of the spiritual,” Thought, the 
chief instrument of the philosophical endeavour, is not 
sufBcient by itself to reach reality ; it cannot grasp the 

full content of reality it must culminate in intuition. 

Simply because iatnitioa transcends thought, it should 
not be thought that intuition ceases to be rational. All 
that may be said is that Intuition is the crown of thought 
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or reason bom of a thorough and intense discipline of the 
mind. Thus, Indian philosophy has been regarded by 
many as one system of continuous revelation, the final 
being in the Advaita Vedanta where the scattered lights 
have been brought to a single focus. 

The section on the Upanishads in the first volume 
and that on the Vedanta in the second volume of the 
** Indian Philosophy were published as separate treatises 
in 1924 and 192H respectively under the respective titles 
of “ The Philosophy of the Upanishads^’ and “ Vedanta 
according to Sankara and Pamanuja”. I'he first has a 
Forewoid and an Intr(»duetion written to it by Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore and Mr. Edmond Holmes respectively, 
which are of a quite appreciative nature. The idea of 
reprinting the two parts as separate volumes and of fixing 
a moderate price was perhaps to meet the convenience of 
the interested readers who cannot aff<»rd to devote so 
much time as is required for a serious study of the whole 
book. The justification of punting these two paits only 
was, again, that they stand peihaps as the most important 
of all the systems of Hindu thought, and are perhaps most 
widely read. Of these two the Upanishads occupy the 
first and foremost place. Mr. Edmond Holmes writes in 
the introduction : “ For what is quintessential in Indian 
philosophy is its spiritual idealism ; and the quintessence of 
its spiritual idealism is in the Upanishads.” The Upanisliads 
have been taken to be the fountain head of all Indian 
systems of speculation by thinkers in all ages. To form a 
true idea of the general trend of Indian thought one can do 
no better than to turn to the Upanishads for illu- 
mination. It is true that some of the best Oriental scholars 
in the West have written treatises on that philosophy, but 
none has been a satisfactory and true representation of its 
essential doctrines. While in some it has found a contemp- 
tuously hostile criticism, in others, who have more respect 
and enthusiasm, for it, it has found a great misunder- 
standing of the true inwardness of its conceptions. 
In any case, the Western scholars have failed to 
grasp tlie true spirit of tlie Upanishads, and it re- 
mained for an Indian thinker, scholar and critic to take 
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up the difficult task which would go a long way to allay 
the misgivings especially of the Western mind, which 
would again give rise to mutual respect and understand* 
ing, the crying need of the hour. This task has now been 
ably fulfilled by Radhakrishnan, whose exposition of the 
basic principles of the Upanishads is most brilliant and 
coherent. We cannot here give a full account of the 
contents of the volume, but it would perhaps be worth 
while to say a few words regjarding some criticism which 
his way of interpreting the Upanishads has evoked. 

In an article contributed to the Mind (vol. xxxv, 
N. S. No. 138), and now incorporated as an appendix in 
the second edition of the first volume of the Indian 
Philosophy^ Radhakrishnan states that his criticism of the 
“ illusion ’’ theory of Sankara, as well as the indifierence 
shown to the personal theism of Ramanuja, led many to 
think that he must have been a reveller in strange 
unphilosophical confusion. But this is unjustified. The 
author says that his endeavour has mainly been to 
show that the Upanishads lend themselves to divergent 
developments and that it is possible to give a coherent 
account of their teaching which in all fairness would do 
justice to the main principles of both Sankara and 
Ramanuja. “ In philosophical interpretation the mo8t| 
coherent view is the most true”. Now, in describing tliel 
nature of the Absolute or the ultimate Reality the Upani- 
shads use such words as may lend colour to both an 
Absolute which may be said to be unqualified, the world 
being a mere accidental appearance (vivarta) of it, or an 
Absolute viewed as a concrete person, the w’orld being the 
necessary expression of its being. The former may be 
said to lend support to Sankara^s view and the latter to 
Ramanuja's. Radhakrishnan admits that it is difficult to 
decide between the two, but a reconciliation is not 
impossible. And he thinks that the only intelligible re- 
conciliation between them seems to lie through the device 
of a duality of sUndpoints. Our author bolds that when 
we transcend intellect and have an intuition of the 
Absolute there seems to be nothing but the Absolute,, 
the world is but the Absolute ; so the problem of the- 
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relatinn between the two does not arise. But when we view 
Hhe AiMiolitte from the human standpoint, through the 
application of the logical categories, the Absolute appears 
to he a whole binding together the different elements in it. 
The views of Sankara and Kananuja are the respective 
representation of this daulity of standpoints. And 
RadhakriRhnan holds that Sankara himself adopted the 
same device in explaining many apparently contradictory 
texts of the ypanishads. 

The above device would equally solve the difficulty in 
properly understanding the interpretations of Sankara and 
Ramanuja in the case of the Vedanta also. The Vedanta 
Sutras are by themselves unintelligible and leave much to 
'^the interpreter. They refuse, Proteu^-like, to be caught 
in any definite shape. So, it is no wonder that “their 
teaching is interpreted sometimes in the bright hues of 
personal theism, sometimes in the grey abstractions of ahso- 
'lutism”. Ramanuja and Sankara have been taken to he 
the chief representatives of these two lines of inter- 
pretation respectively in such a hard and fast way that they 
have been thought irreconcileable : and not only that, 
dt has gone so far as to give birth to many a misunderstand- 
ing which has given rise to an age-along conflict between 
the votaries of the two schools. But for this unfortunate 
state of affairs the disciples have been more responsible 
than the teachers, for they outdid thorn. Anyway, to 
represent the two kinds of interpretation as opposites would 
be a great error, they should rather be taken as coraple- 
mentsries. They represent hut the two sides of one and 
the same reality. 

Prof. Rad hakrisli nan’s “The Hindu View of Life” 
was published next. This hook constituted the course of 
the four lectures that he delivered under the Tipton Trust 
at Oxford in the autumn of 1926 and was ready by 1927. 
This is a much smaller volume than his “ Indian Philoso- 
phy,” but in popularity it has surpassed all. The book 
has already gone through two editions and has been so 
popular that it has been translated into most of the im- 
portant European languages, viz., French, German, etc. 
The way in which his Upton Lectnrea were received when 
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delivered at Oxford, about which we have p^iven some 
account above, gave a clear indication of the success 
achieved by them after publication. In a word, it has 
simply stirred the Christian world. In this book Radba- 
krishnan gives an account of the Hindu philosophy oi 
religion and life. The basic principles of the Hindu 
view have found a most able and profound exponent in him. 
His presentation of the Hindu case has given food for 
thought to the war-weary West, and it bids fair to help in- 
the solution of the racial, religious and other like piobleros 
which now face the West. And we can also do no better 
than noting in brief its main points in order to give an 
idea to the reader of its nature and content. 

The first lecture deals with the nature and content of 
religious expeiience. Religion, according to the Hindu 
conception, is a kind of life or experience, it is the expe- 
rience of reality. This experience is no mere emotional 
thrill or subjective fancy, “but is the response of the whole 
personality, the integrated self to the central reality 
This experience is of a self-certifying character. But the 
religious seer has been compelled to justify his convictions 
and thus satisfy the thouglit of the age. The Hindu has no 
mistrust of reason ; institution, which is the characteristic of 
religion and reason contains no breach in them. The sacred 
scriptures of the Hindus, the Vedas, are but the registers 
of the intuitions of the seers ; but these experiences or 
intuitions being of a varied character their records also are 
many-sided. The Hindus regard the Vedas as sacred, as 
it is essential to every religion that its heritage should be 
so regarded. “The Hindu attitude to the Vedas is one of 
trust tempered by criticism We have to trust the beliefs 
and forms which were of use to our forefathers, as they may 
be so to us ; but however valuable these may 
be they have to pass through the test of our 
criticism, since the age has passed away giving 
place to a new. The Hindu philosophy of religion 
has an experimental basis. This basis, again, is at wide 
as human nature itself. Hinduism has never been a rigid 
and definite dogmatic creed, but “ its tradition of the god- 
ward endeavour of the human ^Irit has been . continuoedy 
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-enlarging through the ages/’ “The dialectic of religious 
advance through tradition, logic and life helps the conserva- 
tion of Hinduism by providing scope for change.’’ The 
Hindu tradition is for ever building. Throughout its history 
the leaders have been engaged in experimenting with new 
forms to suit new conditions Though Hindu religious 
thought has undergone many a revolution and evolution, it 
has remained the same, the Vedantic idealism has been the 
standard which has given it light and guidance. “ The 
Vedanta is not a religion, but religion itself in its most 
universal and deepest significance.” 

The next question is : What is it that is experienced ? 
Is is true that different seers have expressed it differently i.e., 
they have desciibed God, the content of this experience, 
in various ways, but this is intelligible on the view that 
religious experience is mediated psychologically. Though 
this is true, the Hindu seers were anxious to affirm at 
the same time that much of God’s nature was hidden from 
their view The seers hold that God’s nature cannot be des- 
cribed in human words or language. But the human mind 
cannot rest here, it uses its imagination to picture God ; 
80 the religious seers also needed the help of their imagi- 
nation to express God’s nature. The highest category that 
man can use for the purpose is that of self-conscious 
personality with which he is directly acquainted. So on 
this model God is represented as a person, but a perfect 
Person (uUamapurusha). Again, the concept of personality 
being constituted by the three factors of cognition, emotion 
and will, God is viewed as Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesvara, 
representing the three qualities respectively. God is the 
centre of this trinity. 

The second lecture is devoted to a consideration of 
the Hindu attitude towards the conflict of religions. The 
Hindu solution of the problem is really ingenious and at 
the same time philosophical. Hinduism, as we have seen, 
has never hoen an inflexible or rigid creed. When the 
Aryans came in contact with the aborigines they accepted 
instead of rejecting the aboriginal gods and justifled them. 
“Erery god accepted by ffinduism is elevated and 
idtimalefy tda^sfiad with central Beali^ which is ene 
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with the deeper self of man. The addition of new gods to 
the Hindu pantheon does not endanger it/' Different sects 
professing different beliefs live within its fold. Hinduism 
has respect and good-will for all other creeds. To the 
Hindu what counts is conduct and not belief. Hinduism 
has included in its fold worshippers of different gods and 
followers of different rites. When other cults have been 
taken into it, alteration set in as the result of the intiueuce 
of the higher thought. This reform has been essentially 
democratic. Each group has been allowed to reach the 
truth through its own tradition. This historic tradition is 
to reach the condition of itsgrovvth of spirit. True spirit of 
reform do- s tior lii* m uu'm* force and threats but in 
suggestion and pei suasion which go to change the bias of 
mind. The Hindus have been anxious more to bring about 
a change in the content than in the name. It has 
encouraged more to deepen the signiricance of one’s own 
religious ideas. But while all revelations refer to reality, 
all are not equally true. Hinduism believes iii the evolu- 
tion of our knowledge of God. With the growth of our 
‘knowledge the conception of God also develops. Men at 
different levels of development must take different views of 
God, and as they are all offsprings of God their views 
deserve respect and consideration. Though views may be 
different the reality of the one supreme universal Spirit is 
never doubted. “The bewildering polytheism of the 
masses and the uncoiiiprornisiog monotheism of the classes 
are for the Hindu the expressions of one and the same 
force at different levels. Hinduism insists on our working 
steadily upwards and improving our knowledge of God.” 
Toleration in the sense of acceptance has been the watch- 
word of Hinduism. “ In the name of toleration we have 
carefully protected superstitious rites and customs.” But 
though the lesser forms of religious beliefs have been 
•tolerated, there has been “ an insistence on the larger idea 
and tlie purer worship ” all through. Hinduism has been 
a believer in the power of the spirit. Given light and 
guidance it is capable of breaking through all fetters 
which check its growth. Neither does it believe 
in a mechanical nniformi^ of belief and wor^ip. “It 
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does QOt believe in any statutory methods of salvation^'. 
Each spirit has to bring about its own salvation in its own 
way. After all, conduct is essential and not creed. 

This Hindu view of recognising the individuality of 
every group and nation is, the author says, slowly gaining 
ground. Tlie two principles of respect for man and un- 
bending devotion to truth have been the secret source of 
the great improvement in the Hindu religious life in the 
heyday of Hinduism, though for the last few centuries 
Hindus have miserably failed to live up to the ideal. But 
still the Hindu idea prevails. The way in which the 
world is now faced with leligious intolerance with the con- 
sequent feuds it has given rise to, is simply disastrous ; the 
solution of this problem cannot be found anywhere than in 
the Hindu idea just presented, and the author believes that 
it would be accepted in the near future. 

The next two lectures deal with the Hindu Dharma, 
i e., the piactical side of Hinduism. But before going to do 
so the author first refutes some of the objections that have 
been levelled against the Hindu ethics. The first 
and foremost amongst these is the doctrine of maya 
which is supposed to deny the reality of the 
w'orld and thus to make all practical life meaning- 
less and illusory. The doctrine of maya or illusion 
is generally ascribed to Sankara, who is regarded as a 
representative of the standard type of Hindu thought. 
The translation of maya into illusion has been most un- 
fortunate and has given rise to many a misunderstanding. 
The author says that it is not fair to represent Sankara's 
doctrine as illusionism. So far as our experience goes 
he is a realist, he affirms the extra-mental reality of 
objects. The extra-mental reality of objects or the logical 
dualism between subject and object is not, for Sankara, 
final. Subject and object are but phases of the Absolute, 
who is at the base of all. But for matter of that God is 
not identical with the world, He is transcendent to it. 
Of course it must be admitted that one or two followers 
of Sankara lend countenance to the doctrine of maya in 
its illusionist sense, but that it is not the true spirit of 
Hindu Uiought 
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The second objection is : If everything is God, tho 
ethical rules are meauiogless and absurd. But, according 
to the author, this is a wrung way of regarding the relation 
of God to the world. It is tiue that God is immanent in 
the world, i.e,, He is present in everything, but this 
presence admits of degrees. He is more fully present in 
something than in others, God’s immanence in the world 
does not imply that everything is God as we find it, but it 
has only divine potentiality, lliis leaves the individuals 
to develop or evolve and thus to lead a moral life. 

Next comes the doctrine karma. I’he author holds 
that it is unfortunate that the theory of Karina became 

confused with fatalism when people became indolent, but 
rightly understood it is nevei so. The Hindu doctrine of 
Karma never implies the denial of individual freedom which 
is the condition of all morality or moral life. It is true 
that the couise of nature is determined by immutable laws 

it is determined by necessity, that “the universe 

is lawful to the very coie,” and not meiely in the 

external nature but in the world of mind and 

morals it holds true, but it does not imply a iigid 

and mechanical necessity. Karma is not a tnechanical 
principle but a spiritual necessity. It is the embodiment 
of tbe mind and will of God. God is its supervisor ”. Id 
fact freedom is the truth of necessity, as Hegel has it. 
“ While it regards the past as determined, it allows that 
the future is only conditioned. The spiritual element in 
man allows him freedom within the limits of his nature 
It is true that nothing can efface our past karma, which ia 
the element of necessity in os, but the spiritual principle 
in man can triumph over it, therein lies bis freedom. In 
this freedom of human beings there is an element of 
impredicfability, but this does not imply caprice. £volu> 
tion may imply epigenesis. 

Badhakiisbnan next considers the practical side of 
Hinduism. In this view “ Hindoism is more a way of life 
than a form of thought. While it gives absolute liberty in 
tbe world of tJbought it enjoins a strict code of practice 
Hinduism iosisti not on religious conformity but on n 
spIritiuiJ and etbionl ondook in life ** Hinduism is not n 
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«6Ct but a fellowship of all who accept the law of right and 
earnestly seek for the truth To the Hindu, dharma is 
right action. Dhsrtna etymologically means that which 
holds a thing and maintains it in its being. Every form of 
life has its own dharma, which is the law of its being. 

Desires form the springs of human action, but the 
different activities which spring from these desires are 
eo-ordinated, they function in interdependence, and the 
truth of their being is the eternal which is their perspective 
and which colours and determines them. Hinduism does 
not regard the life of desires as low and in antagonism with 
the higher or spiritual life, but it condemns that life which 
is not related to the spiritual backgiound. Natural life or 
existence is not condemned in itself, it is on the contrary, 
regarded as a pathway to the former. The natural and the 
epiritual are inseparably bound up and cannot be separated 
without ruining both The Upanishad says • “In darkness 
are they who worship only the world, but in greater 
darkness they who worship the infinite alone. He who 
accepts both saves himself from death by the knowledge of 
the former and attains immortality by tlie knowledge of the 
latter.^’ la the Hindu scheme a marriage exists between 
the natural and the spiritual, only the latter is the light and 
guide of the former. 

Hinduism or the Hindu dharma has been called a 
varnasrama dharma, and while vavna or the theory of caste 
emphasises the social side of karma, asrama or the stages 
of life emphasises the individual aspect of karma. The 
Hindu scheme of life consisting of the four asramas brings 
forth prominently the idea of life as a pilgrimage to the 
eternal life through different stages. The four stages 
of life are : Brahmacbarya or the student life, Garbastbya 
or the life of a householder, Yanaprastha or the life of 
retreat and Sannyasa or the life of renunciation. The 
eeheme is most scientific and deserves some consideration. 
The first period is that of training and discipline of body 
and mind, 'ilie student was required to live for a fixed 
period in the house of his teacher where different arts and 
aciencea used to be taught him. In short, it was a period 
of training and preparing the plastic mind of the youth 
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ffor the life of the world. The secood period it the life 
of a householder, and in this human beings were encour- 
aged to enter into marital relationships, as they were not 
considered to be self-sufficing. Even the vsry Gods were 
married. But the distinctive feature of Hinduism is that 
marriage is considered sacred or spiritual, and not mere 
contract. Sex life is not considered low or unwholesome, 
but a sure preparation for the higher life of spirit. 
Marriage in Hindu view is a sacrament, a samskara, which 
goes to purify the soul of mao. Marriage was prescribed 
both for the development of personality as well as for the 
continuance of the family ideal. It has both an individual 
and a social aspect. 'Fhe relation between the husband 
and the wife is given a spiritual colouring. “ Sensual love 
is sublimated into self-forgetful devotion Neither the 
man has been represented as a tyrant, nor the woman a 
slave. They are partners in life. This being ^so, the truth 
or ideal of Hindu marriage is monogamy, though polygamy 
also is recognised. In the absence of absolute 
perfection we have to be content with approximations. We 
need not, however, confound the higher with the lower 
The idea of marriage being spiritual marital relation is 
regarded as indissoluble. In the Hindu scheme there is no 
recognition of divorce system. Modem conditions in the West 
are responsible for the large number of divorce cases. ITie 
incompatibility between man and woman is more an out- 
come of wrong ideal, lack of toleration and patience, and 
the predominance of the individual will. Life at the pre- 
sent time has grown more instinctive and passionate. 
Though the idea of divorce is not very modem, the philo- 
sophy that underlies it is rather new. Disguised feeling 
is masquerading as advanced thought.'' The third stage of 
life arises when the responsibilities of home are finished. 
Manu says that when one becomes a grandfather, or one's 
skin begins to show wrinkles, or one's hair turns grey, <me 
must enter the third stage. This stage is really a prepara* 
tion for the true life of the spirit. In the haunt of a forest 
retreat, away from the bustle of life, one meditates on the 
higher truths. Here the indiTiduality or the individual side 
<ef mail has a higher claim than the social one. He is to 
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achieve bis salvation through means of his own individual^ 
efforts. The stage of sannyasa is the final one. The chief 
aim of the sannyasin is more to attain a state of disinterested- 
ness in worldly affairs aod cares than to free himself from 
these. He develops a spirit of equanimity. These are the 
free spirits of the world in its true sense. In some forms of 
Christianity and Buddhism it is found that the life of the 
world has been held to be inferior to the life of the monk; 
but Hinduism does not condemn the life of the house-holder, 
on the other band it has been extolled highly. According 
to the Hindu view of life every state being necessary is 
good. These free spirits are not indifferent to the welfare 
of the woild, as is generally supposed, but, on the other 
band, theii freedom which gives them courage to suffer, 
sacrifice and die makes of them the true reformers of the 
world. 

Caste is the next problem. Though the institution of 
caste has now degenerated into a machine of oppression 
and intolerance, and has given rise to many an evil horn 
which the Hindu society is now suffering, yet its basic 
principles are sound. The system of caste is the outcome 
of tolerance and trust. This basic principle may seem^ 
paradoxical, but this »s the underlying truth. This insti- 
tution “illustrates the spirit of comprehensive synthesis 
characteristic of the Hindu mind with its faith in 
the collaboration of races and the co operation of 
cultures.” The origin of the institution of caste 

is really complex. Castes are of many kinds 

tribal, racial, sectarian and occupational. The Sanskrit 
synonym of caste is varna, and this originally refers to 
colour. A study of the past history of India shows that 
India has been subjected to successive race invasions. 
Even before these race invasions India bad various racial 
groups as its inhabitants. No other country in the world 
has had such racial problems to face as India. Now, the 
solution of the problem admits of four alternatives, viz., 
extermination, subordination, identification or harmonisa- 
tion. 

The first method of extermination has often been 
adopted in the history of the world, but the principle op* 
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«which it is based is found to be quite unjustifiable. What 
a loss the policy of extermination entails is not realised by 
the protagonists of this theory. To all intents and pur- 
poses it may be taken that a race in a very low stage of 
development has not made any contribution to progress, 
'but it is not known what they have in potentiality. The 
history of the development of the pi otagonists themselves 
bears testimony to this. When extermination has been 
impo>8ible the powerful oi cotKpierin^ races have adopted 
the second alternative ot nuhordination. Ihit this is 
also based on a very defective theory. We know 
to our cost what it means, and the superior races 
to be true to their conscience have also to admit 
its evils. The hi<?liebt idealism requires of superior 
races to give equal opportunities to unequal groups, to 
respect the independence of eveiy people and to lead the 
backward ones to light and culture. In this respect the 
Hindus adopted the only safe course of democracy. Each 
racial group was allowed to develop the best in it without 
impeding others ’ pi ogress. 17ie Hindus bore an attitude 
of respect to all. It is true that the Vedic Aryans started 
with a narrow outlook and regarded themselves as a sort of 
chosen people, but they soon developed a universal inten- 
tion and also a universal ethical code. The Aryan or 
Hindu civilisation enlightened the aborigines and was itself 
modified by tlieiis. The tribes shared in the larger life 
-of Hinduism with all its opportunities but they had also 
their lesponsibilities to contribute to its thoughts, moral 
advancement and spiritual woitli. They were raised 
above the welter of savagery and imbued with the spirit of 
gentleness. The common soil, interests and surroundings, 
not only gave the tribes opportunities to improve but also 
to adapt themselves to each other. The law of use and 
wont distinguished one group from another. Caste is 
really custom. However crude and false the customs and 
l^eliefs of one group may seem to another, it cannot be 
denied that they help the community to grow in peace 
within itself and in harmony with others. It is a point of 
social honour for every member to marry within his own 
<ca8te. Caste was the answer of Hinduism to the forces 
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presdog on it from outside. It was the iostrument by 
which Hinduism civilised the different tribes it took in.” 

The Hindu spirit brought about a gradual racial* 
harmony. Hindu society “ stands lor the ordered 
complexity, the harmonised multiplicity, the many in one 
which is the clue to the structure of the universe.” Hindu 
society is regarded as an organic whole. This is the most 
important point to be noted in this respect. Human 
society is an organic whole in which the parts and the 
whole are organically related, the whole is present 
in each part, while each part is indispensable to 
the whole. A society is an organic unity of different 
groups working for the fulfilment of its wants, and 
this working for a common end gives them a sense 
of unity and social brotherhood. The cultural and 
the spiritual (Brahmins), the military and the political 
(Kshatriyas), the economic classes (Vaisyas), and the 
unskilled w'orkers (Sudras), constitute the fourfold caste 
organisation. Each has its own specific social purpose and' 
fiiaction, its own code and tradition. For the well-being of 
the society the functions of the different castes were 
regarded equally important. Each has its own perfection to* 
contribute. The caste rules brought about an adjustment 
of the different gi'oups. The Brahmins were allowed 
freedom and leisure to develop spiritual ideals. They 
were to be free from material cares, so gifts to them 
were encouraged and even enjoined. They were consulted 
by the State, but not bound by it. As advisors of the 
government they were to point out the true interests of 
society, as they were supposed to be above class interests 
and prejudices. The political and economic life of the 
society was to conform to the spiritual leadership 
gpven by the Brahmins. Spirituality was to be the 
motive- power and the end of the Hindu society. 
But inspite of its attachment to the principle of 
non-violence, there must be individuals to break the 
peace as long as society did not reach the highest level,, 
and for the suppression of rowdyism force was necessary. 
Bo ffindu society made room lor a group dedicated to the 
use of force. Thus the Kdbatriyas arose. The Yaisyaa 
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- the economic group were required to suppreee 

greed and realise the moial responsibilitiea of wealth. In 
the golden days of Hinduism the possessors of wealth 
used to regard it as a social trust and used to devote it ior 
ihe welfare of the society in various ways. The maxim, 
^^to mix religion and business is to spoil two good things", 
bad no sympathy with the Hindus. Hinduism stands for 
eternal values in life. I'he unskilled workers and peasanta 
form the pioletaiiat or the Sudras. The four castes repre- 
sent men of thought, men of action, men of feeling, and 
others in whom none of those is highly developed. 

Thus, though each caste is ceiitied in itself, yet aU 
work alongside one another in harmony and co*operatioa. 
Cold and cruel competition in social life is not encouraged, 
as it is not the law. A man born in a particular caste ia 
trained to its manner. Each individual is said to have 
his own specific nature fitting him to his own 8peci6c 
function, and changes of function are not encouraged. 
Since it is difficult to determine what the aptitudes of 
individuals are, heredity and training are used to fix their 
calling. Thougli this is the rule, exceptions are freely 
allowed. Even a mao belonging to the lowliest caste haa 
become a spiritual leader and a Brahmin a warrior. 
Each caste’s vocation was never considered as degrading 
servitude determined by purely economic motive. The 
perfecting of its specific function is the spiritual aim which 
each caste sets itself, and the woiker fulfils himself in 
and through his work. In the near future India has ta 
face the perils of industrialism. In the factory, work ia 
mere labour, it does not satisfy the soul. The more the 
work becomes mechanical and monotonous the worker 
should have larger leisure and better equipment for its use» 
Mechanical work should be better paid than that of the 
artist or the statesman, for in the latter ca«e work is ita 
own reward. In ancient India the Brahmins, the preservers 
of the treasures of spiritual knowledge, were the least 
paid. There seems to exist some justice in such 
an arrangement, greater sympathy should be shown 
to those whose work is soul-deadening. But eeonomie 
factors should not determine a man’s rank. The spiritual 
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aim of society should be emphasised and service of one's 
fellows recognised as a religious obligation. The members 
of different groups should share a certain community of 
feeling, a sense of belonging together for good or for ill. 
Then they would realise their potentialities to the full.^ 
The individual should look beyond his own particular 
interests and desires. He should not be judged by his 
economic success and the amount of wealth be amasses, 
but appraised by spiritual values and by hi*; services to the 
•community. This organic theory of society is receiving 
greater attention now. 

Such are some of the central principles of the Hindu 
faith. It is true that listlessness reigns now where life was 
once like a bubbling spring, but to say that India lias stood 
unchanged since then is totally wrong. There has been 
progress, though continuity with the past has nevei been 
broken. “There has been no such thing as a uniform, 
stationary, unalterable Hinduism whether in point of belief or 
practice. Hinduism is a movement, not a position ; a 
process, not a result •, a growing tradition, not a fixed 
revelation". In the course of its history Hinduism had to 
undergo many a process of readjustment and the present 
situation is also a repetition of that. An institution that 
is good for one stsge becomes inadequate for another. 
The law of relativity holds good everywhere. After a long 
period of slumber Hinduism is now in a creative period. 
What is at present needed is not a suirunder of its basic 
principles, w^hich is supposed to hold good for all time, 
but a restatement of them vritli special reference to the 
complex situation at the present time. The ancient faith 
is now looked upon with fresh eyes. 

lliis is Prof. Radhakrishnan’s account of the Hindu 
view of life. This presentment of Hinduism may not be 
accepted as orthodox, but Sir Francis Younghiisband says 
that it is “ valuable as indicating the direction in which 
Hinduism is likely to move under the impress of the 
West". {Dawn in India^ p. 283). And Prof. Radhakrishnan 
is strongly influencing the movement. This, has been 
termed “ New Hinduism*’. But its meaning should not be 
•understood. It is really pouring new wine into the old 
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^inda wine-skins. And Radbakrishnan thinks that this 
attempt of liis would never destroy the eternal verities of 
Hinduism. In a recently published volume on 11)6 
Contemporary I'hought of India ” Dr. T^nderwood, the 
author, on the other hand, thinks that it «<»uld totally 
destroy Hinduism. Nay, the present-day Hinduism, as he 
would like to call it, is not really Hinduism, but Hinduism 
as coloured or modified by Christianity. This modification 
of Hinduism has been, according to him, far-reaching 
through the steady infiltiation of Christian ideas and ideals, 
whether the Hindiin admit it or not. For this purpose he 
has dealt with the writings of Tagore, Oandhi, etc., who 
are taken to be the spokesmen of the present-day Hindu- 
ism, to show how Chiistianity has powerfully affected their 
thought, in the case of many through their education in 
Chiistiau schools and colleges, and in the case of others 
through their study of Western literature and tho\ight. 
And in the case of Radhakrislman it would be most easy 
for Dr. Underwood to show the sure indication of Christian 
influence thiough his education in Christian Missionary 
school and college all through, which we have men- 
tioned above. What Prof. Kadhakrishoan speaks as 
the cential principles of Hinduism, Dr. Underwood would 
regard those as not real, but it is really reading as 
much Christianity as possible into Hindu ideas and 
ideals. “ I'he Hinduism of tbe Hindu View of Lile,” 
he remaiks, “is not Hinduism as it is, or ever lias 
been ; but as Professor Kadbakrishnao would liave it to be 
after he has remoulded it nearer to his heart’s desire. ’’ 
And this remoulding in his mind, is obviously by Christian 
ideas and ideals. In Dr. Underwood’s view Hinduism is 
really a religious syncretism, it has no authoritative creed. 
It is really what he would perhaps call an “ omnivorous ” 
system. Both in the ideas and ideals of the present day 
Hindu thinkers Dr. Underwood finds unmistakable traces 
of Christian influence, conscious or unconscious. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Radhakrishnan is aware of such a view, and in answer 
to this he has simply to say that to be true to history we 
ahould hold that “ each nation has had its own share of the 
inner light and spiritual discovery. No cultural or 
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religious imperialist, who has the settled couTiction that 
he alone has all the light and others are groping in^ 
darkness, can be a safe guide in comparative studies 

At the request of the Bishop of Liverpool Prof. Radha* 
krishnan wrote a pamphlet on “The Religion We Need/* 
in the “ Affirmations series published by Ernest Benn^ 
Ltd. The aim of the series is said to be “ an inductive 
approach to religion based on the pursuit of Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness. The writers are actively engaged in that 
pursuit through the channels of religious ministry, litera- 
ture, politics, philanthropy, science and art. The writers 
recognise the impluse towards all such achievement to 
be akin to the Creative Spirit, though they would not all 
give the same account of the inspiration they experience 
or observe In a word, its aim is really to determine the 
place of God in the modern world. 

Our author points out that the present is a transition, 
time. The application of scientific methods to the facts of 
religion has brought about an unsettlement in religious 
beliefs. The wonderful achievements of science at the 
present time in the domain of physical nature have sapped 
the roots of the faith in a transcendent God. The world is 
BOW looked upon as a vast mechanism in which the natural 
forces are the sole determinants of all the changes. Such 
a mechanical explanation now extends to all the depart- 
ments of science, physical and mental. Now, to escape 
from such a cold view those anxious for religion are trying 
to find out different ways of exit. First, we have the 
fundamentalists who would ask us to shut our ejes to the 
hkcts of modern thought and inquiry, go by the beaten track 
and repeat blindly the sayings of the illustrious dead. To 
these education is the greatest calamity, ignorance is 
bliss. But our author holds that it is a very weak doctnne 
and seems to have no future. Then we have a second 
sect, e. g. Durkheim and his followers, which sees in 
religion merely a social phenomenon. Truth is social 
utility. The chiet lum of religion in this view is 
the enhancement of life, it has little to do with the dis- 
cotery of truth. can use God though we cannot 

know him*’. But to such a view our author says, No- 
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amonnt of earnest ethieal exhortation can take the place of 
r6ligion'\ Then, again, there are some who uphold a 
sort of a lazy scepticism. They comfort themselves witli 
the view that truth is uo attainable, as any evidence for its 
establishment is inconclusive. But though unable to believe 
they are also afraid to doubt God, the ultimate Truth. So 
they would on occasions be inclined to give God the benefit 
of doubt. Again, there are a few who make uo secret to 
repudiate any divine or spiritual reality. Fhese are the 
atheists. They find no purpose in the whirl of the world, 
anything may happen at any moment and nobody knows 
where all these would lead to. The more heroic among 
these would like us to make the best use of the world with 
all its imperfections. 

But what we have said above of the anti-religious 
attitude of science is only an apparent one. The author 
tells us that it would be wrong to deny the religious impli- 
cations of science. What he would have is that science 
is opposed to the dogmas of religion and not to the true 
religious spirit. “ Religion as revelation or dogma has no 
appeal to the believer in science”. The religion which 
starts with the assumption of God and infers his charac- 
teristics therefrom, results in mere scholasticism or the 
deductive development of dogma. Science is opposed to 
such apfiori schemes. It starts from creation and not 
from the creator or God. It approaches the problems 
of religion in an attitude of empiricism or experimentalism”. 
Both in its temper and leanings science is essentially 
spiritual. Science has not abolished the mysteries of 
the world, it has rather deepened them. The scientific 
theory of evolution, both biological and cosmological, 
illustrates this fact. 

Science is incomplete in itself and looks to something 
beyond itself. This fact is in agreement with the data of 
religious consciousness on its main issue. From the 
beginning of religious consciousuess men have felt the 
reality of this something at the back of nature as God. 
Human life is a constant quest for God — the ineradicable 
religious instinct in human nature finds fnlfilment in the* 
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consciousnegg of a spiritual reality at tb® back of the 
<jo«mic process.” Though it is most difficult to grasp this 
reality, and its definition impossible, yet we may perhaps 
be sure that it ig no remote ground of the universe, it is 
the immanent spirit woiking in and through it. As we are 
to interpret the unknown by the known, we are justified in 
regarding it as the self, though an infinite one, who is at 
the same time the self of the universe. But still our 
conception should be taken at best as a mere s}mbt»l of 
the ultimate and the ineffsble. The soul of mao is infinite 
as it seeks the infinite, and it has unlimited possibilities in 
itself Man’s reactions to the infinite environment cannot 
be reduced to limited formulas. 

God or the Supreme is but one, though He is called 
by various names. He is supremely impartial, his inspira- 
tion is not confined to any age or race, his revelation is 
larger than any sacred book or sets of them, and he has 
raised up teachers and saints in every land. There cannot 
be a single religion, or one set of dogmas or one cult or one 
system of ceremonies for all mankind. The very idea is 
illogical. Religion represents the soul of a people, its 
peculiar spirit, thought and temperament. Tt undergoes 
evolution through the advance in general knowledge and 
moral sense, until it finds its culmination in the fullest 
development of the self or spirit Religious life is nothing 
but the “ spiritual certainty offering us strength and solace 
in the hour of need and sorrow”. Such a religions life, 
again, cannot he attained without deep meditation and 
atrenuous self-discipline. A spiritual attitude, which is the 
heart of religion, should he developed, and the wmrld of life 
and sense should be lived in that spirit Now, the idea of 
aelf-perfection which is the end of religion, should not be 
confined to the mere individual but it should also take 
hold of the society as a whole. Brotherhood of man in the 
name of religion should be the ideal aim. “ Religion is 
not a simple spiritual state of the individual. It is the 
practice of the divine rule among men The world is in 
deep need of such an aim at the present time. And this can 
only be achieved by a more vivid and deeper sense of the 
one universal God — so Radhakrisboan thinks. 
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Tbe last book to appear under Prof. RadhakrisliDan's^ 
name was “ Kalki in ly2i>. This appeared in the famous 
lo-day and To^motroiv series published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul Ltd. of London. The book is a small one, but 
nonetheless it is characterised by the same charm and 
vigour of st^le and thought as are found in his other volumes. 
The book deals with the future of the present civilisation, 
a problem of supreme interest to the age. It contains a 
trenchant criticism of a fact-ridden world for its depen- 
dence on science without reflexion. 

Civilisation, the author tells us, is passing through 
one of its periodic crises to- day E\erythii)g is now in a 
melting ]) 0 t. But the unsettleinent and coniusion every- 
where, in every department of life, indicate that humanity 
is about to take a new step forward. Now’, one 
of the chief factors to produce such a state is mo- 
dem science. Of late the progress of science has been 
too fast and its range too wide and deep for quick adapta- 
{ion “ Though humanity has assumed a uniform outer 
body, it is still without a single animating spirit. J’he 
world is not of one mind.’’ But as on the one hand, the 
mechanical inventions of science have provided a common 
basis for future civilisation, on the other, the breakdown of 
the traditional systems of thought, belief and practice has 
been the necessary preliminary for tbe building of a spiri- 
tual unity. To view rightly, mankind is a single organism, 
so civilisation of the w orld also muht have a single goal, i.e., 
there must also be a unity of civilisation. But this unity 
should not be sought in uniformity but in harmony, in co- 
operation and not identificatioD, in which all races, creeds, 
cultures are accommodated. 

The book is divided into three chapters. The first 
deals with the negative results ” produced by the 
scientific invasion in all the departments of human institu- 
tion. In the author’s view the universal iovaaion of 
science has upset traditions and standards without supply- 
ing any others to take their place. So the second deda 
with the “ Problem.” In his view philosophy in its 
larger sense *^is the unseen foundation on which the 
structure of a civilisation rests. It is the soul which slowly 
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builds for itself a body/" The ancient Hindus and the 
Greeks agreed in regarding the individual as a replica of 
the universe. The human self is a trinity, broadly speak- 
ing, consisting of body, mind and spirit. Our physical 
structure testifies to our animal and vegetable ancestry. 
Some of our mental qualities also indicate our kinship with 
the animal world. But mao is more than an animal, our 
spiritual aspirations distinguish us from the animal. Our 
animal propensities are always striving to fulfil themselves 
in us, and when all these are fully satisfied we have the 
full development of our animal nature. But to identify the 
self with the body and the life-purpose with physical deve- 
lopment would show our barbarity. A community in which 
greater importance is attached to mind than life and body 
is called higher in the scale of development. But this is 
not the highest. “ Unless the mind is interpreted as one 
with spirit, we have not reached the ideal of civili- 
sation.'* The mentality or mental life that prevails no\y 
is at a low level. “ Being the slaves of convent ions, 
we are ser vile m soul’T society in which ^uch a 

mentall t jTpre vails'^c an no t be truly called civilised. In it 
the higher humanistic ideals of mind and spirit are 
not recognised. It is true that the interests of body and 
mind should be recognised but these are not ends in them- 
selves. It is the transformation of the individual into 
the universal outlook, the linking up of our daily life with 
the eternal purpose that makes us truly humctn". We 
have now ‘‘ the assertion of mind, over life and matter 
and not yet of spirit over mind, life and body". Empire 
after empire was established, civilisation after civilisation 
arose but all have now perished. And why ? Through 
spiritual bankruptcy. The survival of the Asiatic civilisa- 
tions through many a catastrophe shows the life-giving 
eharaoter of human and spiritual values. A civilisation 
triumphs not by physical power bat by the might of the 
spirit, and when it falls it is through the lack of spiritual 
vigour and vitality. But there is no need to despair of our 
race inspite of its present decadence. The advent of Kalki 
would see the recognition of human and spiritual values in 
their fullest sense. And with tndi a whole spiritual onf- 
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look the author requires us to reconstruct the human 
institutions, which forms the subject-matter of the last 
chapter of bis book. 

The Hibbert Lectures which Prof. Kadhakrishnaa 
delivered on “ An Idealist View of Lite in England in 
1929 have not yet been published as a volume, but on 
account of the profound importance of the subject we can 
do no better than quote from a review of them published 
in the Spectator (February 16, 1930). Writing on the 
subject Mr. Joad says : 

The lecturer b^gan with an analvtfis of the doctrine of organised 
religion in ti«e modern world. The story of warring Churclies and 
irreconcileflble eccle8i.ifctich, of dwindling congregations and public 
apathy iv ^nfhcn ntly fauiili.ii, and Is no need to repeat it here. 

\VT)at was new was the lectiners insistence on the fact that the 
phenomena with which we are familiar are not peculiar to this 
country ; they are not even peculiar to the Christian religion ; they 
belong to an age rather than to a creed, and could be paralleled 
from a survey of Mahomedanlsra, Hinduism or of any of the great 
religions of die world. 

For the present position science is partly responsible. It is not 
that science is hostile to the spiritual truths of religion; to these it 
is and must remain irrelevant; but it has completely destroyed the 
traditional conceptions of the physical universe upon the basis of 
which great religions were built up, and with which they are 
inextricably entangled. Hence, traditional beliefs are no longer 
able to command the respect of educated men. They have withered 
in the evironraeut created by modern knowledge, and been 
replaced by a wistful agnosticism. The word “wistful ” is signi6cant 
It is not that people do not wish to believe; on the contrary, the 
dethronement of the old gods has left a vacuum in men's lives, 
which is in turn responsible for the aimlessness of inucfi of modem 
life. In a world without purpose nothing seems worth while 
because a world without purpose is also a world without values. 
People, in fact are suffering from an unsatisfied need to believe. 

Hence arises a host of relij^ous substitutes, Pragmatism, 
Humanism and the doctrines of Creative Evolution, which 
seek to appease the hanger of man's souls by assuring mankind of 
its fundamental importance in the universe. Whatever may be Uie 
truth of these beliefs taken as accounts of the universe, they cannot 
ke said to afford an adequate substitate for the consolations of 
religion. To conceive of the human race as the centre of the cosmle 
process is to deprive that process of significance, while to those who 
do not find Man as adequate object of worship, the conception of his 
ultimate perfectibility will seem trivial and petty, making Man 
kimself smaller by robbing the universe which he contemplates of 
4U1 its splondoor. What, then, remains ? 
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The positive contribution of Prof. Radii akrishnan’s lectures 
consists in an affirmation of the iiindamental validity of the 
mystic’s experience, and of the reality which it reveals. In 
ordinary life we acknowledge two ways of knowing ; there is the 
way of sensory experience, which acquaints us with the features 
of the physical world, and there Is the way of the thinking intel- 
lect. But there is a third, the way of intuition. When we expe- 
rience the beauty of a landscape or a picture, enter into commu- 
nion with another personality in friendship or love, or recognise 
the value of a morally good action, our mode of apprehension is 
neither sensoiy nor Intellectual but intuitional The characteristic of 
intuitional knowledge is that instead of standing apart from its^ 
object, it transcends the distinction between self and object. In 
intuitional apprehension we liteially enter into that which 
Ave apprehend, subject and object become fused and form a unity. 

Tills way of knowledge has been pre-eminently vhe way of 
the mystics in all ages , nor is it beyond us In aesthetic appre- 
ciation, in moral experience and in the inspiration of genius we 
experience in beauty, goodness and truth partial aspects of that 
reality which the mystics have known as God But this knowledge 
is possible only to developed personalities The cultivation of 
good taste is, we admit, a necessary preliminary to the realisation 
ot what is best in literature and art, and it is only the per- 
sonality which is refined by discipline and enriched by 
meditation that Is capable of religious experience The path 
to which Prof. Radhakrishnan points is not, he admits, an easy one, 
but., unless 1 misinterpret him, it is the only way out of our present 
impasse. 

As a result of the above publications Prof. Kadba- 
krisbnnn is now recognised as one of the foremost tbinkers- 
and writers of the age. He has created such an impression 
in the West that it is no wonder that be has been- 
recognised as “ the philosopher of the new India.” The 
West has now nothing but praise and admiration for this- 
Indian savant. So he deserves well of India. 
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I propose in this paper to describe, not defend, the 
central features of the faith of the Hindus, so 
as to bring out in a short compass its different 
sides of philosophical doctiine, religious experience, 
ethical character, and traditional faith. 

Philosophical Basis ' — The Hindu religion is mark- 
ed by an eminently rational character. Throughout 
the bewildering maze ol dreamy hopes and practical 
renunciations, straitest dogmas and reckless advent- 
ures of spirit, throughout the four or five millen- 
niums of ceaseless metaphysical and theological en- 
deavour, the Hindu thinkers have tried to grapple 
with the ultimate problems in a spirit of loyalty to 
truth and feeling for reality. The Brahmanical 
civilisation is so called since it is directed by the 
Brahmin thinkers, trained to judge issues with- 
out emotion and base their conclusions on the 
fundamentals of experience. 

The feature of the world which let the Hindu 
thinkers to raise the question of the real was its 
passing away. The world open to our objective 
vision seemed to them an endless surpassing of 
itself. They asked, Is this passing away all, or 
does the doom which engulfs things meet its check 
; ny where } And they answered, there is something 
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in the world which is not superseded, an imperish- 
able Absolute, Brahman. This experience of infinity 
is given to all on some occasions, when we catch 
glimpses of the mighty secret, and feel the brood- 
ing presence of the larger self which mantles us in 
glory. Even in the tragic moments of life, when 
we feel ourselves to be poor and orphaned, the 
majesty of the God in us makes us feel that the 
wrong and the sorrow of the world are but inci- 
dents in a greater drama which will end in power, 
glory and love. The Upanishads declare, “ If there 
were no spirit of joy in the Universe, who could 
live and breathe in this world of life T' Philosophi-, 
cally, the real is the self-identical Brahman reveal- 
ing itself in all, becoming the permanent back- 
ground of the world-process. Religiously it is 
envisaged as the Divine Self-consciousness, pregnant 
with the whole course of the world, with its evolu- 
tions and involutions. Throughout its long career, 
the oneness of the ultimate spirit has been the 
governing ideal of the Hindu religion. The Rigveda 
tells us of one Supreme Reality, Ekam saty of 
which the learned speak variously. The Upanishads 
make out that the one Brahman is called by many 
names, according to the spheres of reality in which 
it is seen to function. The conception of Trimurti 
arises in the epic period, and is well established 
by the age of the puranas. The analogy of human 
consciousness, with its threefold activity of cogni- 
tion, emotion, and will, suggests the view of the 
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:Supreme as satj chit, and ananda — reality, wisdom, 
and joy. The three gunas of satiia or equanimity, 
^bom of wisdom, rajas or energy, which is the out- 
come of spirited feeling, and tamas or heaviness, 
due to lack of enlightenment and control, are 
aspects of all existence, and even God is not 
considered to be an exception to this law of the 
triplicity of all being. The three functions of 
sriskit or creation, sthiti or maintenance, and laya 
or destruction are traced to the three gunas of 
rajas, sattva, and tamas, Vishnu, the preserver of 
the Universe, is the Supreme Spirit dominated by 
the quality of sattva , Brahma, the creator of the 
Universe, is the Supreme dominated by the quality 
of rajas , and Siva, the destroyer of the Universe, 
is the Supreme dominated by the quality of tamas. 
The three qualities of the one Supreme are deve- 
loped into three distinct personalities, and each of 
i:he latter is said to function through its own 
respective sakti or energy, and so we have answer- 
ing to Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, Saraswati 
Lakshmi, and Kah, Strictly speaking, all these 
qualities and functions are so well balanced in the 
-ortfe Supreme that it cannot be said to possess any 
<juality at all.* The one incomprehensible God 
who is omniscient, omnipresent and omnipotent 
appears to different minds in different ways.f An 

* Bajogonah soirito brahma, yishoob sattragaiiatiiiakabf 
4amogtmah statha rodro, nlrgonah parameswarah. 

t Cy. Pb. xvlii 25-26. 
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ancient text says that forms are given to the form- 
less Absolute for the benefit of the aspirants. 

With the openness of mind characteristic of 
the philosophical temper, the Hindus believe in the* 
relativity of the creeds to the general character of 
the people who profess them. Religion is not a 
mere theory of the supernatural which we can put 
on or off as we please. It is an expression of the 
spiritual experience of the race, a record of its 
social evolution, an integral element of the society 
in which it is found. That different people should 
profess different faiths is not unnatuial. It is all a 
question of taste and temperament. Ruchtnam 
vaichttryat. When the Aryans met the natives of 
the soil, who were worshipping all sorts of deities, 
they did not feel called upon to supplant their 
faiths all on a sudden. After all, all men are 
seeking after the one Supreme. According to the 
Bhagavadgita, God will not refuse the aspirant’s 
wishes, simply because they have not felt the 
power of His highest nature. Any attempt at a 
rapid passage from one set of rules to another 
would involve a violent breach with the past, and 
consequently confusion and chaos. The great 
teachers of the world who possess a sufficient 
sense of the historical do not attempt to save the 
world in their own generation by forcing their 
advanced notions on those who cannot understand 
or appreciate them. Even so exacting an ethical 
teacher as Jesus implicitly jusUfied Moses for legalljr 
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demanding from the Israelites something less in the 
matter of divorce than the highest ideal required — 
because of the hardness of their hearts. Look at 
the uncompromising words of Mark x 11 ff. and 
Luke xvi. 18, and the saving clauses introduced in 
Matthew v 32 and viv. 9 The Hindu thinkers, 
while they themselves practised a very high ideal, 
understood the unreadiness of the people for it 
and so took to careful tending instead of wild 
forcing. They admitted the lower gods, whom the 
masses ignorantly worshipped, and urged that they 
were all subordinate to the one Supreme. While 
-some men find their gods in the waters, others in 
the heavens, others in the objects of the world, the 
wise find the true God whose glory is manifest 
everywhere, in the Atman.” Another verse says : 
'' The man of action finds his God in fire, the man 
of feeling in the heart, the feeble-minded in the 
ddol, and the strong in his spirit finds God every- 
where.”* 

Hindu systems of philosophy and religion 
recognise the periodical evolution and involution 
•of the world representing the diastole of the one 
universal heart, which is ever at rest and ever 
active. The whole world is a manifestation of God. 
Sayana observes, that all things whatsoever are 

* ** Apsa dera mMashyanain, divi deva manithiaaoi tbateaaoi 
’Kashtaloahtesbn, baddhaaiTatmaol deTatali||. Aapioa Krtyarato 
•devo, hridi dero manlshinam | pratfinasTalpabuddMaaiii, Jnaai- 
oam aanratah liTah.'* Sae ^agavan Daa: Vaidfka Dharma^ 
which haa a namber of reloTant texU. 
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vehicles for the manifestation of the supreme spirit* 
These beings are distinguished into different grades. 
** Amongst beings, those that breathe are high 
amongst these they that have developed 
mind ; among them those that use their knowledge 
while the highest are those who are possessed by 
the sense of the unity of all life in Brahman. '’t 
The one foundational spirit is revealing itself 
throughout these divergences of form. 

The infinite in man is not satisfied by the 
fashion of the finite world that pasess away. Our 
troubles are due to the fact that we do not realise 
the God in us. Freedom is our possession, if we 
escape from all that is transient and finite in us. 
The more our life manifests the infinite in us, the 
higher are we in the scale of beings. The most intense 
manifestations are called the avatars or the incarna- 
tions of God. These are not out of the way, 
miraculous revelations of God, but only higher 
manifestations of the supreme principle, differing 
from the lower general ones in degree only. The 
Gita says, though God lives and moves in all, He 
manifests Himself in a special degree in things' 
which are splendid. The Rishis and the Buddhas,, 
the Prophets and the Messiahs, are intense revela- 
tions of the universal self. The Gita holds out a* 
promise that they will appear whenever they are 
needed. When the downward materialist tendencjr 

Paramatmanah sairepi padarthah avirbhaToradhajali. 
t Mtmu, L 
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dominates life, a Rama or a Krishna, a Buddha or 
a Jesus comes upon the scene to restore the 

disturbed harmony of righteousness. In these men 
who break the power of sense, unseal the heart of 
love, and inspire us with a love of truth and 

righteousness, we have intense concentrations of 
God. They reveal to us the way, the truth, and 
the life. They of course forbid the blind 

worship of themselves, since it retards the reali* 
sation of the great self. Rama considers himself 
to be nothing more than a son of man.’*' A. 

Hindu who knows anything of his faith is ready 
to offer homage and reverence to all helpers of 
humanity. He believes that God may be incamat* 
ed in any man, even as He was in Jesus or 
Buddha. If the Christian thinkers admit that men 
may have access to God and be saved, other than 
through the mediatorship of Jesus, the Hindu will 
heartily subscribe to the essential features of tjbe 
religion of Jesus. The divine manifestation is not an 
infringement of man s personality. On the contrary, 
it is the highest possible degree of man*s natural 
self-expression, since the true nature of man is 
divine. 

The aim of life is the gradual revelation in 
our human existence of the eternal in us. The 
general progress is gbverned by ‘ the law of Karma, 

* Atmaoam Eimniisham mrnnjt ramam dassrathatnugam. ** Aad 
fall so man yosr father on the earth : for one is your father, ereii 
he ivho ia in heaTen.'* Matthew xziiL ; cf, Mark x. IS. 
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or moral causation. The Hindu religion does not 
believe in a God who from his judgment-seat 
weighs each case separately and decides on its 
merits. He does not administer justice from with- 
out, enhancing or remitting punishment accord- 
ing to his sweet will. God is tn man, and so the 
law of Karma is organic to man’s nature. Every 
moment man is on his trial, and every honest 
effort will do him good in his eternal endeavour; 
The character that we build will continue into the 
future until we realise our oneness with God. 
The children of God in whose eyes a thousand 
years are as a day, need not be disheartened if 
the goal of perfection is not attained in one life. 
Rebirth is accepted by all Hindus. The world is 
sustained by our errors. The forces that integrate 
creation are our broken lives which require to be 
renewed. The Universe has appeared and dis- 
appeared times without number in the long past, 
atnd will continue to be dissolved and reformed 
through unimaginable eternities to come. 

Religious Experience : — The effort of religion 
is to enable man to realise the divine in him, not mere- 
ly as a formula or a proposition, but as the central 
fact of his by growing into oneness with it 

The way to reach this religious experience cannot 
be prescribed. The soul of man whose nature is 
inffnite has unlimited possibilities in it. The God 
Whom it seeks is equally infinite and wide. The rc; 
actions of an infinite soul to an infinite environ- 
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ment cannot be reduced to limited forms. The 
Hindu thinkers recognise that the exhaustless 
variety of life cannot be confined to fixed moulds. 
A familiar text declares : As the birds float in 
the air, as the fish swim in the sea, leaving no 
traces behind, even so are the paths to God 
traversed by the seekers of spirit.”* The Rishis 
of the Upanishads, the prophets of Israel, and the 
founders of religions have heard God’s voice and 
’felt His presence. God is supremely impartial to 
His devotees, whatever form of address and approach 
they may adopt. ” Whoever comes to me through 
whatsoever form, I reach him,” says the Lord m 
the Gita. 

However, distinctions are made on the basis 
of threefold activity of human consciousness, into 
the Jnanamarga^ or the path of knowledge and 
illumination, Bhakttmargay or the path of faith 
and devotion, and Karmamarga, or the path of 
work and service. Thought, feeling, and will are 
mot isolated faculties, but only distinguishable 
aspects of experience. Each of them makes its 
own contribution to the whole, and is penetrated by 
the others. The three — right knowledge, right desire, 
and right action — go together. The first reveals to us 
the truth, the second instils a love for it, and the 
'third moulds life. Mere knowledge, unvivifted by 
the warmth of feeling, leads to icy coldness of 

* On this whole question, see the chapter on the Bhagaradgita 
in mj book on Indian FkUotloph^^ Alien A Unwin. 
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heart ; mere emotion, unlit by knowledge, is- 
hysteria; mere action, unguided by wisdom and 
uninspired by love, is meaningless ritual or feverish.* 
unrest. All the three enter into the integral 
experience of a perfect life. Yet as the emphasis 
on the three sides is changing in different men, 
they approach the problem of life from different, 
sides. 

The Gita says, '' There is no purifier like unto 
Jnana, or wisdom.’* “ This Jnana is not dialecti- 
cal learning, which is dismissed as mere '‘words” 
in the famous dialogue in the Upanishads between 
Narada, the representative of encyclopaedic learning,, 
and Sanatkumara, the true knower of the self. 
Man in his essential nature is freedom of spirit 
and wisdom. Our limitations shut us away from^ 
the reality of ourselves and subject us to error. The 
real question for logic is not, how or why the 
individual knows, but how or why he fails to- 
know ? Error is due to our limitations. Intellec- 
tual growth consists in breaking down these limi- 
tations when we directly experience reality. This 
kind of Jnana^ which is independent of symbols 
and senses, is life living itself, in the very heart 
of reality. Conceptual construction and logical 
learning may be useful in leading us to the true 
wisdom. The Gita insists on an intuitive insight, 
accompanied by rational knowledge jnanam vijnana^ 
sakitam. Without this logical support, intuition 
may turn out to be mere emotional subjectivity.. 
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The author of the Gita, by his saving clause, 
suggests that the direct consciousness of reality 
has universality about it. We can attain this- 
experience of reality by a prayeriul attitude. If we 
kill our intellectual conceit and acquire a receptive 
frame of mind, we shall lay ourselves open to the 
breeze from heaven. The Yoga discipline is intend- 
ed to train the mind to hear the mighty voice of 
the silence within. We then feel our identity witb 
the universal self, the Atman in us. 

The cognative pursuit of God is rather slow 
and painful. The Father and Maker of this whole 
it is hard to find, and when one has found Him, 
to declare Him to all his impossible.’** Our life 
is so short and the search is so slow. We cannot 
afford to wait. We are in a hurry to see. We 
wish to accept some faiths which will sustain us 
in life and help us to go about, free from doubt,, 
acting and achieving The impatience of the people 
to reach God is the opportunity for the quack who 
promises speedy salvation to those who believe in 
him. Superstition and magic become the daily 
bread of common people. In the Brahmanical 
system, reason docs not completely abdicate. The 
sense of truth controls the life of the people. The 
highest truths of philosophy are dressed up in 
fables and stories, intelligible to the ordinaiy 
understanding that "*a]l may safely cross beyond 
the difficult and dangerous places of life, that alt 


Plato: S9 c. 
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’may see the face of happiness, that all may attain 
to right knowledge, and all may rejoice every- 
where/'* The stories of the puranas enable the 
weak of mind to appreciate the highest good, and 
help the building up of the inner spirit 

Accepting all the forms of worship that pre- 
vailed in the country, the Hindu thinkers arranged 
them in a scale leading to the highest form of 
divine worship, which is the practice of the pre- 
'Sence of God. A verse in the Siva purana reads, 
The highest state is the natural realisation of 
God’s presence, the second in rank is mediation 
and contemplation, the third is the worship of 
symbols which are reminders of the Supreme, and 
the fourth is performance of ritual and pilgrimages 
to sacred places.*’t Idol-worship is unknown in 
the Rigveda. It obviously came into vogue later. 
It has always been recognized to be relative to an 
imperfect stage of development. Man is anthropo- 
»morphic, and is inclined to conceive God in vivid 
and pictorial form. He cannot express his mental 
attitude except through symbolism and art. How- 
ever inadequate the symbols may be as expressions 
of the real, they are tolerated So long as they help 
the human spirit in its effort after the Divine. 

* ^ Sarvastaratu dargant, sarvo bhadrani pasyata | sarvaatad 
baddhi mapnotu sarvasaarvatra nandata.'' Bhagavaia puraaa; 
^/. BplnoBa’a sayiDj^ that *^the highest good it eommon to all and 
ill may equally enjoy it'* 

t Uttamatahajayastha, dvitiya dhyanadharana | trltiya prati- 
*mapq}a bomayatra chaturdhfka. 
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The symbol need not be superseded so long as it 
suggests the right standpoint. There is a beautiful 
defence of image-worship, quoted from Maximus of 
Tyre, in Prof. Gilbert Murray’s Four Stages of 
Greek Religion, which excellently sums up the 
Hindu’s attitude to symbolic worship : “ God Him- 
self, the lather and fashioner of all that is, older 
than the sun or the sky, greater than time and 
eternity, and all the flow of being, is unnameable 
by any lawgiver, unutterable by any voice, not to 
be seen by any eye. But we, being unable to 
apprehend His essence, use the help of sounds and 
names, and pictures, of beaten gold and ivory and 
silver, of plants and rivers, mountain-peaks and 
torrents, yearning for the knowledge of Him, and 
in our weakness naming all that is beautiful in 
this world after His nature — just as happens to 
earthly lovers. To them the most beautiful sight 
will be the actual lineaments of the beloved, but 
for remembrance’ sake they will be happy in the 
sight oi a lyre, a little spear, a chair perhaps, or 
a running ground, or anything in the world that 
wakens the memory of the beloved. Why should 
I further examine and pass judgment about 
Images ? Let men know what is divine, let them 
know ; that is all. If a Greek is stirred to the 
remembrance of God by the art of Pheidias, an 
Egyptian by paying worship to animals, another 
man by a river, another by fire — I have no anger 
for their divergences ; only let them know, let- 
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them love, let them remember/** These words 
'SO true, so tender, and so tolerant, jar on our ears, 
accustomed to hear dull dogmatics and fanatic 
falsehoods. If the symbolic function of the idol is 
overlooked, and if the metaphor is taken literally, 
the true God whom we are seeking to realise 
appears as He is not. The thinking Hindu does 
not forget the instrumental character of idol wor- 
ship. The Yogis see God in Self and not in the 
images.! 

Realising as it does the force of the lower 
'forms of worship on the principle of milk for babes 
and meat for men, Hinduism has developed a 
•religious atmosphere permeated by the highest 
philosophic wisdom as well as symbolic worship^ 
-round which much glorious art has gathered. It 
has room for all men of all grades of cultural 
equipment and religious instinct. In a Hindu home 
the most purified modes of worship retain some 
external form for the sake of the young who are 
growing up under the same roof. It is idle to stifle 
the impulses of the child by breaking its play- 
things, simply because we are grown up and do 
not find any need for them. 

The emotionally- toned men look upon God as 
-the perfect Beauty or Love, and wish to be lost in 
the enjoyment of His presence. Krishna is the 
•typical God of beauty and love, and his appeal to 

• Pp.98-99. 

\ Siramatmani pasyaatl pratimatn na yoginak. 
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^en and largely women, dominated by emotion 
and sentiment, is great. A touching folk-song 
says, His flute doth call and I must go ; and 
though the way be through the forest thick with 
thorns, I must go. ” When the irresistible call 
comes, none with a heart can fail to respond. For 
the aesthetic temperament, emotional intensity seems 
to give ultimate satisfaction. Beauty is its own 
excuse for being. The devotee clings to the feet 
of the Lord and refuses to leave them for anything 
on earth. Tukarara says, I have grasped thy feet, 

I will not let them go. . . I will not let thee go, 
not if thou givest me all else.’” Chaitanya says, 

I crave not for money, nor for men, nor for a 
beautiful woman, nor for poetic genius. O Lord 
of the world, I only crave that in every birth of 
mine, bhakti may grow in me towards thee, O 
Lord.”” The Hindu thinkers combat the tendency 
to exalt religious devotion over love of truth a/id 
practice of goodness. They know full well that 
emotions are not isolated functions. By themselves 
they are morally colourless. The value of an 
emotion depends on the source from which it 
springs, whether it is an exalted spiritual devotion 
or a degrading sensual indulgence. The bhakti 
doctrine does not say that all feeling is sacred. 
Only the feeling of contemplative humility which 
accompanies the consciousness of absolute depen- 
dence on God is the true religious feeling or 
bhaktu Such a feeling expressive of knowledge 
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issues in a life devoted to the service of man. 
Worship, music and art develop the religion of 
feeling. 

Tt»e practically-minded man tries to realise his 
divine destiny by the performance of duty, karma^ 
and social service, yajna. Freedom is the nature 
of man ; bondage is due to the barriers that shut 
us from ourselves Our slavery is complete when 
we begin to hug it. If we break our selfishness, 
which walls us otf from the world, and identify 
ourselves with the larger ends, we can gradually 
develop the love that casteth out fear, disarms all 
hatred, and breaks all springs of bitterness. Mere 
mechanical morality is not likely to lead us to the 
end. It has to be fed by a vital union with God. 
Then shall we realise that in every man there is 
a ray of the eternal light emanating from the 
Central Sun. When we love man, we are con- 
scious of our unity with him in the central spirit 
and we give effect to this consciousness in our 
lives. This takes us to the next topic of the 
ethical character of the Hindu religion. 

Ethical Character : — The ethical discipline, which 
is an application of the doctrine to life, is intend- 
ed to enable man to realise his potentialities, that 
he might stand secure in his own soul, free from 
the hold of the past and fearless of the chances 
of the future. Ethical endeavour consists in an 
attempt to live on earth, every moment of our 
life, in the sweet spirit of adoration, in the glad. 
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consciousoess of an eternal relationship with God. 
The ideal man lives always in the light of 
heaven^ and his life embodies the great virtues of 
truth, purity, love and renunciation. Moral pro- 
gress is judged not by man's power over the 
forces of nature, but by his control over the 
passions of the heart. To speak the truth under a 
shower of bullets, to refrain from reprisals even 
when you are on the Cross, to respect man and 
animal, to give all we have, to toil for others, and 
turn the other cheek, are the principal duties oi 
man. Our modern practical reformers may dis- 
miss them all as too high and unfit for becoming 
human nature's dally food, admirable ideals fit to 
console the feeble minds of India or the fisher- 
men of Galilee, but impossible of realisation. 
Aware of the distance separating actual human 
nature from this ideal perfection, the Hindu thinkers 
devised a system of culture and discipline to train 
the individual for his destiny. The complex of 
institutions and influences which shape the moral 
feeling and character of the people is called the 
dharma, which is a fundamental feature of the 
Hindu religion. Hinduism does not believe in en- 
forcing creeds, but calls upon all Hindus to con- 
form to the discipline. It is a culture more than 
a creed. If ye do the will or the dharma, ye shall 
know of the doctrine or the truth. The dharma 
he^ the smouldering hre which is in every indi- 
Tidual to burst into flame, 
t 
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The dharfna is a code of conduct supported 
by the general conscience of the people. It is not 
•subjective in the sense that the conscience “of the 
individual imposes it, nor external in the sense 
that the law enforces it. It is the system of con- 
duct which the general opinion or the spirit of 
the people supports, what the Germans call 
Sittlichkeit. Fichte defines the latter as those 
principles of conduct which regulate people in 
their relations to each other, and have become 
matter of habit and second nature at the stage 
of culture reached, and of which therefore we are 
not explicitly conscious.” The dharma does not 
force men into virtue, but trains them for it. It 
is not a fixed code of mechanical rules, but a 
living spirit which grows and moves in response 
to the development of the society. Even the 
State in India was a servant of the dharma. It 
was not above morality. Its function was not to 
alter or annul dharma, but only to administer it. 
The functions of the State never intruded into the 
life of the people. The dharma or the social life 
has continued the same in principle for over 4000 
years in spite of divergent religious creeds, dynas- 
tic wars, and political feuds. The living continuity 
of Indian life is to be seen not in her political 
history, but in her cultural and social life. Politi- 
cal obsession has captured India since the battle 
of Plassey. To-day politics have absorbed life. 
The State is invading society, and the India of 
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no nations,” as Rabindranath puts it, is struggl- 
ing to become a ** nation” in the Western sense 
of the term, with all its defects and merits. 

The dharma has two sides, which are inter- 
<iependent, the individual and the social. The 
conscience of the individual requires a guide and 
lie has to be taught the way to realise his purpose 
and live according to spirit and not sense. The 
•interests of society require ec^ual attention. Dharma 
is that which holds together all living beings in a 
«harmonious order.'^ Virtue is conduct contributing 
to social welfare, and vice is its opposite. It is 
■frequently insisted that the highest virtue consists 
in doing to others as we would be done by. 
Both the individual and the social virtues are 
included in what are called nitya kartnas, or 
obligatory duties, which are cleanliness or shaucham, 
good manners or acharam^ social service or 
panchamahyajnas, and prayer and worship or sandya- 
vandanam. The varnasrama dharma^ ' which deals 
with the classes of society and the stages of the 
individual life, develops the details. 

The end of the individual is not so much 
the securing of happiness here on earth as the 
realisation of an ideal, the accomplishment of a 
mission. This has to be achieved through the 
education of the individual, which involves restraint 
4ind suffering. Four stages are distinguished in 


* DharAnad dharma mityaho, dharmena Tidhrutah prajah. 
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each man’s life. In the first stage of Brahma- 
charya^ the obligations of temperance, sobriety,, 
chastity, social service are firmly established in the 
minds of the young. All have to pass through this 
discipline, irrespective of class or rank, wealth or 
poverty. In the second stage of a Grihasta or 
householder the individual undertakes the obliga- 
tions of family life. He becomes a member of a 
social body and accepts its rights and obligations, 
some of the sweetest of the habits of human 
nature are developed through the ties that bind 
us to our fellow-men. Self-support, thrift, and 
hospitality are enjoined in this stage. The house- 
holder is respected most since he supports the 
three other stages. Caste rules are relevant only 
to this stage. In the third stage ol Vanaprastha 

the individual is required to check his attachment 
to worldly possessions, suppress all the conceits^ 
bred in him through the accidents of the second 
stage, such as pride of birth or property, 

individual genius or good luck, and cultivate a 
spirit of renunciation. When he is thoroughly 
disciplined for the higher life he becomes a 
sanyasin, a disinterested servant of humanity who 
finds his peace in the strength of spirit. A 
state of perfect harmony with the Eternal is* 

reached, and the education of the human spirit 

terminates. 

These sanyasis do not cut themselves off from 
the world and let it go to rack and ruin. The- 
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^eatest of their class, Buddha and Sankara, Ramanuja 
and Ramananda, and scores of others, have enter- 
*ed into the life-blood of the nation and laid the 
foundations of its religion. Their names are to-day 
a part of the national heritage. 

The caste rules relate to the social functions 
of individuals. Man's nature can be developed 
only by a concentration of his personality at a 
particular point in the social order. Since human 
beings show one or other of the three aspects of 
mental life in a greater degree, the dvijas or the 
twice-born are distinguished into the three classes 
of men of thought, men of feeling, and men of 
action. Those in whom no one quality is particu- 
larly developed are the Siidras. These correspond 
to the intellectual, militant, industrial, and unskill- 
ed workers, who are all members of one organic 
whole. So early as the period of the Rigveda 
was the organic nature of society brought out by 
the metaphor of head, arms, trunk, and legs, 
answering to the four classes which are bound by 
ties of common fellowship. Each class has its 
appropriate place, rights, and duties in the whole. 
Since all work is noble, caste pride and exclu- 
siveness are not encouraged. Caste implies res- 
ponsibilities and not rights. No one is free from 
any quality, though different qualities predominate 
in different men. The fulfilment of our functions 
is not merely a contribution to the whole but also 
a mode of self-expression. The unique nature of 
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each individual realises itself in his work, which i» 
a special sense is his own work, swadharma* 

The ideal of the Hindu dkarma is to make 
all men Brahmins, all people prophets. Then they* 
gain the inward liberty and the joy of spiritual 
communion, and spontaneously refrain from resist- 
ing evil by force, returning violence for violence^ 
and possess the patience and the love to bear it 
if any beats them, and yield to his wishes if any^ 
would deprive them of anything. They are Ailed 
with the spirit of peaceful joy or sanUf which 
means the extinction of all hate. True Brahmin- 
hood repiesents the highest of which human nature 
is capable. The social fabric is organised on the 
bAsis of spiritual perfection. Man has no wings to 
soar to the heights : he has therefore to be con- 
tent with scaling them through effort and pain,, 
step by step. The Hindu social organisation 
embodies this graduated scheme. I may illustrate 
this point by two examples of ahimsa or non- 
violence and cow-protection. Thou shalt not 
slay,*' neither men nor animals. It is the highest 
law, the only law worthy of man. Every Brahmin 
is asked to respect it, yet the system provides for 
a class of warriors whose profession it is to kill 
and get killed. The organisers felt that the spirit 
of retaliation, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 

* 1 have not here referred to the bearing of the CMte e/eteiii 
on Tillage government and trade gnilda, or to the preeent eom^ted 
fliale of the inettintion. 
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tooth/’ was firmly rooted in human nature. It 
cannot be suddenly displaced. When submission 
to evil is wrong, when resisting it by love is im- 
possible, then resistance by violence is allowed, 
and the warrior classes are told that it is their 
duty to resist aggression by force. It is, however,^ 
a concession to human natuie, and the Kshatriya 
is told that the law of love which the Brahmin 
practises is higher than the law of brute force 
which he himself employs. The Kshatriya repre- 
sents a lower stage of development, since he looks- 
upon man as a lump of flesh, and not a spark of 
God. He is called upon to fight in a spirit of 
brotherliness, without hate and out of a sense of duty,. 
and not in a vindictive mood— that he who has 
made me suffer must suffer too. If the Kshatriya 
acts in this spirit of humanity, he will rise in 
spiritual status and rely less on brute force, until 
at last he becomes a Brahmin incapable of in- 
juring any living thing on earth. Though violent 
resistance is allowed, the end is to transcend it. 
We have to sail along the current of nature in 
order to reach beyond it. 

The law against killing applies to the animat 
world also. Its logical implication is that we 
should abstain from animal food. The animal 
creation is also from God, and so has to be 
treated with kindness. The cow is the symbol of 
the animal world. The daily prayer of the re- 
generate Hindus asks for the protection of the 
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COW and the Brahmin symbols of the animal and 
the human worlds, nourtshers of our bodies and 
-souls respectively. Gandhi writes : Why the cow 
was selected for apotheosis is obvious to me. 
The cow was in India man s best companion. She 
was the giver of plenty. The cow is a poem of 
pity . . . the mother to millions of Indian man- 
kind. Protection of the cow means protection of 
the whole dumb creation of God.”* But there 
we*re people in India who showed no pity or 
mercy for the animal world. They had to be 
trained out of their habits The ideal of the 
Brahmin who abstains from all animal food, who 
hurts no being either for sport or food, has been 
•ennobling in its influence. The warriors and the 
traders are chiefly vegetarians. Even the Stidras 
on sacred days abstain from animal food. Thus 
there is a steady growth towards vegetarianism. 
Those who have absolutely no scruples about the 
treatment of animals are the PanckainaSy on whom 
the influence of Hinduism has not been percept- 
ible. 

The charge that Hinduism has done nothing 
to unchain the moral and spiritual forces of the 
lower classes displays a colossal ignorance of the 
work ot Hinduism in India. To-day after so 
many centuries of Buddhism and Christianity, when 
a civilised race comes into contact with a back- 
ward one, it does not care to understand the 


* Young India, 6th October, 1981. 
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cnentality of the latter, but practises cruel methods 
of conquest and subjection, that the backward 
^•aces, if they are left eyes to weep with, spend 
laborious days and sleepless nights cursing God 
^jecause He had allowed these civilisers to get 
into their lands. The Aryans of India accepted 
the natives into their fold and helped them to get 
rid of their habits of dirt and drunkenness, lead 
clean lives and worship the one living God. 
When the original inhabitants were found worahip- 
ping serpents, the Aryans told them that there 
was a greater than the serpent-god, the Nageswara^ 
'the Lord of Serpents, or Krishna who dances on the 
‘h^ad of the serpent Kaliya. They did not expose 
themselves to the avenging power of facts by 
hurriedly forcing up society to a higher plane of 
conduct which could not be reached without an inward 
•call. The work of gradual civilising by means of 
•caste continued till the advent of the Muhammedans. 
In a large country like India, with no easy means 
of communication, the work achieved is really 
great. Mr. James Kennedy writes : “ The absorp- 
tion and assimilation of these aboriginal or foreign 
masses within the Hindu fold was the task of 
new Hinduism, a task mainly accomplished between 
-the seventh and eleventh centuries A. D. ; and it 
was so thoroughly done that we now find through- 
out northern India a Hindu population fairly 
tiomogeneous in blood, culture, and religion, and , 
sufficiently marked from the degraded tribes that 
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Still haunt the outskirts of civilisation.”* Outsiders- 
have been steadily flowing into the Hindu fold, 
and the religion has been able to absorb and 
inspire heterogeneous peoples with elements of the 
higher life. But for this civilising work India* 
would have had instead of fifty million untouch- 
ables, five times that number. This work has- 
ceased to be effective since the loss of political 
freedom by the Hindus. It was then that Hindu, 
society became fixed up in a conservatism and 
left outside its pale a considerable p)art of the 
population of India, which has been the field for 
exploitation by the non-Hindu religions. 

Tradition : — All Hindus are expected to accef>t 
the Vedas as their highest religious authority. 
They embody the principles of life and of the 
universe. The vital parts of the Vedas are the 
Upanishads, products of a perfectly spontaneous- 
spiritual movement which implicitly superseded the 
cruder aspects of the Vedas. The subsequent 
history of the Hindu faith has been a steady build- 
ing on the foundations truly laid in the Upani- 
shads. Though religious thought has traversed 
many revolutions and made great conquests, the 
central ideas have continued the same for nearly 
fifty centuries. Whenever dogmatic developments- 
succeeded in imprisoning the living faith in rigid 
creeds true prophets of the spirit arose and sum- 
moned the people to a spiritual revival. Whem 
ImperM Gmettur, toI. U. chap viii* 
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the movement of the Upanishads became lost in- 
dogmatic controversies, and the fever of dialectical 
disputation lulled the spirit of religion, Buddha 
insisted on the simplicity of truth and the majesty 
of the moral law. Probably in the same period, 
though in another part of the country, when canoni- 
cal culture and useless learning made religion in- 
human scholasticism, and filled those learned in* 
this difficult trifling with ridiculous pride, the 
author of the Gita opened the gates of heaven to 
all those who are pure in heart. Sankara s reforma- 
tion ot the Indian religion is not yet a spent force* 
Ramanuja and Madhwa, Kabir and Nanak, have 
left permanent marks on the Hindu faith. It is 
clear that Hinduism is a process, not a result : a 
growing tradition, not a fixed revelation. It never 
shut off by force wisdom from anywhere, for 
there are no distinctions of mine and thine in the 
Kingdom of Spirit. 
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P^ROM the time the history of the Aryans in India 
commenced up till to-day, it has been the pri- 
vilege or the misfortune of India to be faced with 
serious racial and religious crises. In a special sense, 
India has been a small edition of the world, serving 
as a laboratory where experiments of racial and reli- 
gious syntheses relevant to the problems of the world 
are undertaken and worked out If it be true that 
every people has its own distinctive note and brings 
out one particular aspect ol the divine manifestation, 
India seems to have been selected, in the economy of 
things, for the purpose of offering solutions for racial 
and religious conflicts. 

In the long history of the Hindu religion with all 
4ts cross currents and backwaters, with the windings 
of the stream and the barren expanses of sand, it is 
possible to discern a general tendency, a spiritual 
direction which has continued the same in spite of 
varying expressions. The central principles of the 
ancient Hindu dhartna are not dead shells, but living 
powers full of strength and suggestiveness. Even if 
it be not so, it is not altogether without interest to 
4inderstand the principles of the Hindu faith which has 
caore than two hundred million followers to-day. 

The term "'dhartna^ is one of complex signi- 
ificance. It stands for all those ideals and purposes, 
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influences and institutions that shape the character of 
man both as an individual and as a member of society. 
It is the law of right living, the observance of which 
secures the double object of happiness on earth and 
salvation * It is ethics and religion combined. The 
life of a Hindu is regulated, to a very detailed extent, 
by the laws ol dhartna. His fasts and feasts, his social 
and family ties, his personal habits and tastes aie all 
considered by it. 

Moksha or spiritual freedom is the aim of all ' 
human life. It is the destiny of man to reach the 
summits of spirit and attain immortality. We are the 
children of God, Amritasya putrah. The eternal 
dream of the human heart, the aspiration of the soul 
to come to its own is the basis of the Hindu dhanna. 
It assumes that the fundamental reality is the soul 
of man. All the desires of heart, all discussions 
of logic pre-suppose the reality of the Atman. It is 
something unprovable by reason, though no proof 
is possible without it. Nor is it a mere matter of faith, 
since it is the faith which underlies all reason. If the 
self of man is op)en to doubt, then nothing on earth is 
free from it. If anything can be, then the soul is. It 
is the ultimate truth which is above all change, the 
unseen r^lity which is the basis of all life and logic. 
It is the mystery which silently affirms itself. What 
our minds think is not of much importance beside the 
truth that we are. The fears of man are due to the 
imperfections which shut him fro;n his destiny, the 


* Abhifud^pa Mid Niksrejfa$a. 
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darkness which hides the light within. If we take 
-refuge in the self, the only fixed point of our being, 
we shall know that we are not alone in the apparently 
endless road of life or samsara and that we can over- 
come the world and defy death. Greater is he that 
is within you than he that is in the world.” * 

While the spiritual perfection of man is the aim 
■ of all endeavor, the Hindu dharma does not insist on 
any religious belief or form of worship. The utmost 
latitude is allowed in the matter of addressing and 
approaching the supreme. The Hindu thinkers were 
good students of philosophy and sociology and 
never felt called upon to enlorce religious belief. 
Misunderstandings and antagonisms in religious mat- 
ters arise, when we put forward excessive claims 
on behalf of our own views of God. Besides, 
religion implies freedom and it is the greatest 
injury that we can inflict on man to compel him 
•to accept what he cannot understand. Again, it 
is difficult to classify the ways of man to God. 
The heart of Aan has written, in its blood its 
pathway to God. A Sanskrit verse says, As 
-the birds float in the air and the fish swim in 
the sea leaving no traces behind, even so are 
•the paths traversed by the spiritual.” Clyist spoke 
of the mystery of the divine life revealing itself 
in the finite soul. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth ; thou hearest the sound thereof, and canst 
not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth, so 
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’ds eveiy one that is born of the spirit.” God 
jTeveals himself now by a flash of lightning, now 
by a tremor in the soul. To a Hindu who has 
understood the spirit of his religion all faiths are 
sacred. In Rabindranath's school at Bolpur, where 
the one Invisible God is worshipped, abuse of 
others faiths is disallowed. Gandhi is most tole- 
rant in his religious views. Regarding the attitude 
of the Brahmin thinkers to other religions, Wilson 
writes, The Brahmins who compiled a code of 
Hindu law, by command of Warren Hastings, pre- 
face their performance by affirming the equal merit 
of every form of religious worship. Contrarieties 
of belief, and diversities of religion, they say, are 
in fact part of the scheme of providence, for as 
a painter gives beauty to a picture by a variety 
of colors, or as a gardener embellishes his garden 
with flowers of every hue, so God appointed to 
every tribe its own religion that man might glorify 
him in diverse modes, all having the same end 
and being equally acceptable in his sight"* 

This does not, however, mean that the Hindu 
thinkers have no right ideas of God and consider 
all beliefs to be equally true. They have a sure 
perception of the highest truth, though they do not 
insist on a universal acceptance of it. They believe 
that if the mind is enlightened the truth will be 
spontaneously perceived. Every religion is an 
' expression of the mental and social evolution of 
♦ H. H. Wilson : Eway% and Lectures^ Vol. II, p. 8. 
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the people who adopt it. It is therefore mischie- 
vous to attempt any sudden supplanting of exist- 
ing beliefs by new ones. The cruder conceptions 
will give way before the rising rational reflection 
and the true reformer tries to improve the mental and 
moral nature of men. Truth is not so much the 
result of theological faith as the experience of a. 
deeper moral life. So the Hindu thinkers pay 
more attention to the discipline than to the doctrine. 
The religion of the Hindus is not a theology as a 
scheme of life. Whether one is an orthodox Hindu 
or not depends, not on whether one believes this or 
that view of God, but on whether one accepts 
or rejects the dharma^ 

The highest life enjoined by the dharma is 
what follows naturally from vital faith in the reality 
of God, If the indwelling of God in man is the 
highest truth, conduct which translates it inta 
practice is ideal conduct The several virtues are 
forms of the truth, satyakaras,^ Truth, beauty 
and goodness are a part of the life stuff of the ideal 
man. He will be an embodiment of the virtues 
of the self-denial, humility, fraternal love and 
purity. By the mastery ot soul over sense, clouds 
of hate and mists of passion dissolve and he will 
be filled with santi or serenity and will remain 
absolutely calm in moments of great peril, personal 

* 8e« Manu II, 11. 
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loss or public calamity. With tranquillity of soul, 
a steady pulse and a clear eye he will do the right 
thing at the right moment. He does not belong 
to this country or that, but is in a true sense the 
citizen of the world. The quality of sattva with 
its ideals of joy and love predominates over those 
of rajas with its craving for power and pride and 
tamas, with its dulness and inertia. For the per- 
fect men, the dharma is an inspiration from with- 
in ; for others it is an external command, what 
custom and public opinion demand. 

The ideal which requires us to refrain from 
anger and covetousness, to be pure and loving 
in thought, word and deed is much too high for 
tliose passing through the storm and stress of a 
life of sin and suffering. It seems to demand of 
life what it possibly cannot give. It kills all the 
constituent conditions of life. If renunciation of 
all were necessary for salvation, many may not 
care to be saved. The world is so organized that 
those who practise the Divine rule do not have much 
chance of success or survival. We are familiar with 
the way in which the Sermon on the Mount is dis- 
missed as impossible idealism. We cannot be turning 
cheeks to smiters to receive blows when it is so tempt- 
ing to give blows on both the cheeks. It may be 
divine to rejoice in suffering, but the flesh is weak for 
all that. Christendom consoles itself in the belief that 
even Jesus nodded once or twice. O, my Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me." My God, 
s 
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my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’* Those who 
pride themselves on their practical spirit reduce the 
Ideals to the level of ordinary human nature, subject to 
^ temptations of power and profit, the flesh and the 
devil. The modern wordly reformer says, Ve have 
heard that it was said by them of old time, ' Thou shalt 
not kill,’ but I say unto you, ‘ Thou shalt not kill 
except animals for food, birds for sport and men in 
battle.’ It hath been said, ' Thou shalt not covet.’ 
But I say unto you, ‘ Thou shalt not covet except on a 
large scale as in trade and imperialism.’ Again, ye 
have heard that it hath been said by them of old time, 

^ Thou shalt not hate,’ but I say unto you, ‘ Thou 
shalt not hate except the backward i aces, the enemy 
nations and the weak of the world.’ ” Alarmed at the 
sacrifices exacted by a religious life which tells us that 
happiness does not depend on power or wealth but on 
love and peace, our advanced reformers make so many 
reservations to the divine law that they completely 
destroy the force of the latter and justify our modem 
practice that violence, abundance of possessions and 
armaments are the final end of man’s life. They 
conveniently forget the story of that friend of ours who 
planned to build great storehouses to provide an 
abundance for many years but was cheated of his 
chance by the blow of death, which came overnight 
The Hindu thinkers are conscious of the great 
gulf that separates the actual nature of man which is 
bad from the ideal which seems to be well-nigh 
impossible. The consciousness of the great distance 
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"between the actual and the ideal docs not tempt them 
to distort the ideal itself. It would be a blasphemy 
against the spirit in us that shall not be forgiven. They 
therefore attempt to develop the infinitely predoas 
ideal from out of the apparently refractory stuff of life. 
The nature of man and his habits of judgment change 
rather slowly. We must have patience in the striving 
after perfection. The law of Karma tells us that 
millions of lives are consumed before one perfect life is 
produced. For thought to reach the highest plane we 
must plan, toil and agonize a lot For our heart to 
pulse with joy, countless hearts must be burned out by 
suffering. Many strivings and sacrihees are needed 
io generate a holy character. Most men climb up the 
ladder to the spiritual heights only rung by rung. Few 
can fly from the bottom to the top at one bound. The 
varnasravta dharnia or the discipline of the classes 
and stages of life is the Hindu’s device for the gradual 
improvement of human nature. It is intended to 
make all the Lord’s people prophets. Its principles 
are those of a kingdom of spirit, not a civil common- 
wealth, of a universal institution, not a national organi- 
zation. If morality is that which conscience imposes, 
and law that which state commands, the dharma is 
neither the one nor the other. It is the tradition 
sustained by the conviction of countless generations of 
men, which help to build the soul of truth in us. It 
corresponds to the Sittlickkeit of the Germans and is 
independent of both the individual conscience and the 
laws of the state. That is why dynastic feuds and 
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imperialist aggressions have not touched the life of 
India which has continued the same for nearly fifty 
centuries. Successive storms of conquest have 
passed over the changeless millions as wind over 
reeds. 

Moksha or liberation is the ideal towards which 
humanity has to move. All life is set to the music 
of this ideal. All men are equal in that they are 
born of God. They are equal since they are to rise 
to the same divine destiny. But men differ with re- 
gard to their actual equipment for the ideal They 
have varying amounts of darkness and evil to elimi- 
nate and have to put forth varying efforts to illumine 
their life with light and love. The education of the 
individual spirit is arranged through the scheme of 
asramas or stage of life varnas or classes of men. It 
takes into account the different sides of human nature. 
The life of man is rooted in desires or kavia, Man is 
a bundle of desires. Manu says, ‘ It is not good 
that the soul should be enslaved by desire, yet no- 
where is to be found desirelessness [akafnata)^* 
Since our activities are impelled by our desires, the 
right regulation of our desires is also a part of dkarma. 
So kama or enjoyment is recognized as a valid pursuit. 
It is not mere satisfaction of animal impulses but is 
the expression of the freedom of the self. This is not 
possible, until we escape from the tyranny of the 
senses. The life of man is not a mere succession of 
sensations but is the manifestation of an eternal idea 
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-developing itself through temporary forms. The desires 
of men aredirected into the channels of family life and 
public duty. The emotional or artistic life of man is 
also a part of life’s integral good. But art cannot 
flourish in an atmosphere of asceticism. We must 
have wealth or artha. The economic needs of the 
community should be satisfied^ if the creative impulses 
of men are to be liberated for the higher cultural 
life. Rules are laid down regarding the interests of 
the community in the matter of the wealth earned by 
individual members. The liberty of each is "restricted 
by the needs of all. .Self-denial is the only way to 
gain wealth and enjoyment. Dharma or duty controls 
“the pursuit of both pleasure and profit, kama and 
artfta. Those in whom dharma predominates are of 
sattvik nature, while the seekers of wealth are mere 
rajasik and those of pleasure tamasik^ The indi- 
vidual who observes the laws of dharma automati- 
cally attains moksha, and so is it said that dharma^ 
artha, kama and moksha, form the ends of life. 

Whoever may have made the world or not, what- 
ever be the truth about the origin of life and the 
^universe, the supremacy of the moral end is admitted 
^y all. In Hindu thought, man is said to come into 
ibeing for a divine purpose. The unextinguished 
^passions of our vanished lives bring about our birth 
on earth. It is through suffering that our weakness 
can be converted into strength, our ignorance into 
illumination. The evil of existence is expiated only 
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by the suffering and self-restraint of life. The word 
asrama'* comes from a root which means “ to 
suffer.” Without suffering, there is no progress ; 
without death, no resurrection. Our life from begin- 
ning to end is a kind of death which means a larger 
life. The more we die to ourselves, the more do we 
live to God. Living and dying are inextricably 
blended and the perfect life is the crown of a com- 
plete death. Four stages are distinguished in the life 
of every Hindu, of which the first two are those of 
Brahmachart or student, Grthastha or householder. 
The last two stages deal with the retirement from life 
when the individual becomes a servant of God and of 
humanity.* 

The first period opens with the sacramental 
symbol of initiation into a spiritual birth. It is intend- 
ed to build up the psychophysical constitution of 
man. The building of the body and the training of the 
mind are the principal aims of this stage. The student 
is taught the habits of cleanliness, chastity, good 
manners and godliness.f Social sympathies are 
cultivated by the insistence on poverty for all students 
whether they are sons of princes or of peasants. 
Every student is required to beg for his food and this 
training in poverty impresses on the mind of the 
student that wealth is not an essential condition 
of a good life. The students are not allowed 
to become laws unto themselves ; nor are they 
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delivered into the hands of an ignorant and blind 
fanaticism. They are not allowed to build altars and 
idols in their own imagination or tall a prey to super- 
stitions and creeds. Loyalty to truth and respect for 
tradition are insisted on. The kind of education 
depends on the needs and capacities ol the boys. The 
task was not so complex <\s it is to-day since the 
future vocations of boys were rouglily settled. In the 
programme of education, secular as well as religious^ 
no distinction is made between boys and girls. Only 
co-education was not encouraged. 

When the stage of apprenticeship is over, the 
student becomes responsible for a family : “ The man 
is not man alone, but his wife and children also.*’ ^ 
He becomes the bread-winner ol the family and thus 
the mainstay of the community. Family life and social 
duty help towards the ultimate goal and presuppose 
self-restraint. Every man is expected to do his work 
for the world. He should not, out of mere selfish 
pleasure, abstain from social service, t We are pledg- 
ed to one another and should live for one another, 
the individual for the family, the family for the com- 
munity, the community for the nation and the nation 
for the world. The caste system, valid in the second 
stage of the householder, assumes the unity and the 
interdependence of humanity. It takes into account 
the needs of the society as well as the interests of the 
individual. It sustains personality in that it helps the 

t The Bhagavad^ta HI, 16 . 
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individual to transcend himself by giving his devotion 
to something beyond himself. By focusing his ener- 
gies at a particular point in the environment, he tries 
to actualize his potentialities. It is an illustration of 
Hegers harmony of opposites, a point of view which 
reconciles the apparently conflicting claims of the 
individual and the society. Not the good of self as a 
thing apart, or the good of society by itself, but a 
higher good to promote which constant self-renewal 
and social service are means is the governing principle 
of the caste system. Taking into account the variety 
of human nature, it lays down ways and means by 
which each man can attain full self-expression. It 
works up to the ideal of equality by recognizing the 
actual differences. It is an attempt to co-operate with 
the forces of nature and not flout them. Those who 
•criticize the institution from the platform of modern 
knowledge do not remember that in no other country 
were peoples belonging to stocks of very unequal 
value thrown together. The pre-vedic peoples with 
whom the Aryans had to mingle were of a lower grade 
of civilization and culture. They were constituted into 
the fourth estate of the unregenerate, the once- born, 
UtitekajaHt in whom no quality of intellect, emotion, 
or will is particularly developed. The twice-born or 
the regenerated are divided into three classes accord- 
ing as their intellect, emotion or will is more dominant 
tlian the others. Those who are strongly endowed 
with the powers of tliought and reflection are the Brah- 
mtims', those gifted with heroism and love are the 
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Kshatriyas or the warriors ; those strongly inclined to- 
wards the prattical business of life are the Vaisyas or 
the traders. The four classes correspond to the intel- 
lectual, the nilitant, the industrial and the unskilled 
workers. A1 of them serve God*s creation, by their 
own capacitis, the Brahmins by their spirituality, the 
Kshatriyas b} their heroism, the Vatsyas by their skill 
and the by their service.* All of them place 

the common good above that of their party or class. 
Claims of eoisrn and ambition are subordinated to 
those of cofcience and justice, the enduring values 
that are confled to our keeping. When the different 
classes fulfilheir respective functions, the society is 
considered tbe just or in accordance with d/tarma. 

The tn interests of the unskilled workers weie 
not neglecte The Vaisyas pursue trade and love, 
wealth and imfort though they are required to inter- 
pret them iterms of life and welfare. This caste is 
an associatii of men united by an economic nexus. 
Commercial, however, was checked since the mem- 
bers of thisass were called upon to hold the goods 
of life in theonds of love. The Kshatriyas were the 
defenders c society from external aggression and 
internal disder. The miliury organisation of the 
state was easted to them. They were in charge of 
the politicaVangements. It was not the intention 
of the HindM^rw^ to make the body of the people 
act as a g^ral militia. Efficiency is everywhere 
g ained throh specialisation. Those whose bo^es s 
^ SMeratOH 1, SMSU 
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it is to make war and resist wrong br force mu st 
possess the proper aptitude for it and get the necessary 
training. The art of government caniot be prac- 
tised by ail. It IS increasingly felt hat amateur 
politicians keen on satisfying their consttuencies and 
with no other training than what could be got from 
the hurly-burly of popular elections ar incapable of 
doing justice to the task of administratioi One parti- 
cular class was devoted to the militry and 'the 
administrative purposes, and the peopkas a whole 
were not possessed by a passion for govrnment, for 
domination and power. To-day, the giat wars are 
fought for the government of the woildind for the 
possession of its markets and not for theioral elevat- 
ion of the people or the pursuit of good, ‘he political 
obsession is the cause for the drifting ofie world in 
deep confusion to unseen issues. It maye said that 
when there is a professional ruling class^here is no 
guarantee that the rule will be unselfish, he training 
to which they are subjected is a sufiicienfecurity for 
tlie right discharge of their functions, bides, the 
rulers are not allowed to annul or alt«»r d^taia, but are 
only to administer it. The changes in ihiharma are 
introduced by the Brahmin thinkers, whnossess no 
vested interests, but lead a life of spirit inompulsory 
poverty. They interpret the dharma in cc of doubt 
and difficulty. 

The organisation of the society iessentially 
aristocratic in the best sense of the term, se only the 
philosophically minded men with detachot of view 
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lay down the laws. The priests were the lawgivers 
even among the Jews, the Iranians and the Celts. The 
qualifications of the true Brahmins, wisdom, self- 
control and disinterestedness, made selfish legislation 
difficult. The Brahmins engaged in the pursuit of 
knowledge and the beautifying of life were regarded 
as superior to the officers and administrators, and were 
not obliged to do what is congenial to the latter. They 
were freed from all material cares and subordination in 
spiritual matters to earthly authorities.* The institut- 
ion recognises that all good reforms start in the mind 
of one man and at first repel the world at large. 
Society cannot progress if all forward steps should first 
obtain the sanction of the majority. Absolute freedom 
for the creative thinkers is the first condition of culture 
and progress. Mr. Bertrand Russell, in a brilliant 
article in the Century y observes without freedom, the 
man who is ahead of his age is rendered impotent” The 
considered conviction of one wise man is more worthy 
than the opinions of a myriad fools, according toManu.f 
The moral codes are adapted to the different 
stages of the unfolding of the life of spirit. The trader 
hoards up life zealously for material ends ; the warrior 
flings it away for order and organisation and resists 
evil by the employment of force. The Brahmin lives- 
the life of ahimsa or non-violence with zeal and deter- 
mination. His non-violence is not a sign of weakneao- 
or cowardice, but the natural expression of spiritual 

• Mmnu IV, 11. 
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Strength and divine love. He has passed through the 
stage of a warrior and has found it unworthy of a 
true believer in God. Centuries of hereditary training 
and the influence of environment have made the Hindu 
■a mild passive meditative being, a worshipper of the 
’ideal of the Brahmin sannyasi. Even to-day he is 
willing to pay his profound admiration to an emaciated 
saint like Gandhi. 

The existence of orders lower than the Brahmin, 
Ihe dedication of one class to the business of war, 
iiave misled many students of Hinduism into thinking 
■that the Hindu dharma is not based on the principle 
of non-violence. The simple explanation that we 
have to pass through the lower stages in order 
to transcend them is forgotten. The higher we rise, 
the more austere should our life be. The legend of 
St. Christopher, who undertook to cany the Christ- 
child on his shoulders across a stream, is applicable to 
us all. The deeper he entered into the water, the 
heavier became the burden. By a slow conquest of 
the passions, by a rising knowledge of the spiritual 
basis of the world, all men who are bom sudras 
gradually rise in the scale till they became Brahmins. 
The load becomes heavier the higher we rise, and our 
-strength will have to increase in proportion to the rise 
in the weight of the load. While the Kshatriya in view 
of his limitations may employ force, though without 
hatred and with a clean conscience, the Brahmin 
should refrain altogether from the use of force and the 
•cherishing of hatred or ill feeling for any. 
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The relativity of the stages leading up to the 
absolute ideal may also be illustrated from another 
case. Modern evolution is confirming the Hindu4 
theory of the continuity of the animal and the human 
worlds. The Hindu dfiarma inculcates respect for life 
and tenderness towards all forms of animal creation. 

Thou shall not kill ” applies to the animals as well. 
It is also believed that animal diet clogs the finer 
sensibilities ol human life. More than what it adds to 
the physical it takes away from the psychical. Jesus 
himself is quite clear that even animals are objects of 
sacredness, and that not a sparrow falls to the giound 
without the notice of God. Yet the peoples of India 
were accustomed to animal diet, and so regulations 
were laid down restricting the use of animal diet for the 
fourth class and prohibiting it as a rule for the other 
classes, with the result that the Hindus as a whole are 
tending to give it up more. 

Caste has economic implications. Many of the 
modern castes are only occupational divisions. Every 
man is not fit for all things and does not feel that he 
can begin any trade as he pleases. Nor do individuals 
go about in search of work, but they serve society by 
filling the station in which they happen to be placed. 
Unlimited competition and selfish individualism are 
checked. A religious character is impressed on every* 
kind of work and form of industry. The bricklayer 
and the carpenter, the blacksmith and the milkman 
believe that they glorify God by right performance of 
their work. In these days of large-scale production^ 
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and factory labor, we tend to forget that when a man is 
cut off from his family and made to work in a large 
.factory, the work becomes joyless and mechanical. 
The caste on the other hand puts all men working the 
same profession in their natural surroundings, instead 
of tearing them away from their homes and working 
them for long hours and small wages. The fulness of 
communal life with its living associations of beauty, 
love and social obligations helps to make the worker 
Jiappy. The members of his family who share in his 
work introduce sweetness and humanity into it. If 
'Women and children are to be worked, it is better that 
•they work in the atmosphere of a home where it is 
possible to embody their creative impulses in what 
they turn out. There is a finer stimulus to right action 
than mere success in competition or satisfaction of 
customers can supply. Those who practice the same 
craft develop corporate feeling and professional 
iionour. The young acquire from the plastic influences 
4)f the environment the right kind of vocational train- 
ing. They absorb unconsciously the tradition of the 
\trade and the economic pursuit happens to be the free 
self-expression of their soul. It is true that modern 
conditions are working against cottage industries and 
small-scale production. But it is not everywhere the 
case. Fine arts, decorative industries, even spinning 
and weaving as supplementary interests of the 
.agriculturists may be confined to homes and we can 
have small factories worked by electricity or oil 
engines. Caste as trade guilds is not yet out of date. 
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While the sugg^estion of a definite programme of life at 
the very beginning is not undesirable, still its 
stereotyping without the least regard to the natural 
endowment and special aptitudes is likely to result in 
an enslavement of life which finds it difficult to 
adjust itself to the complex condition of the modern 
world. 

Strictly speaking, the caste of a man is determined 
by the predominance of reason, emotion or will 
in him which correspond roughly to the three 
^nas or qualities of satti^a, rajas and tamas* 
Manu mentions three principles as governing the 
caste of a man which are tapas or individual effort, 
srutam or the cultural environment and yoni or 
heredity. The first is a vague test and is not 
available for objective use. The second depends 
on the home influences, which in their turn depend 
on the third consideration of birth. The only 
practicable test is birth, and this view is in con- 
sonance with the principles of rebirth and Karma 
accepted by the Hindus. The soul that rises 
with our life’s star hath had elsewhere its setting 
and coraeth from afar.” Peoples with different 
racial heritages can live together in amity and 
fellowship only on the basis of caste. The formu- 
lators of the institution felt that though birth was 
the only available test, spiritual character was the 
real basis of the divisions of the society. Manu 
allows that if an individual practices the ways of 


* Btt Bhavishya Purana fH, IV, S8. 
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the good and leads a pure life, he overcomes the 
effects of heredity.* According to the Maha- 
bharata^ the test of regeneracy is “ not birth, not 
learning, but only conduct/’f We have ignored 
all factors other than birth, with the result that 
the system has rigidly confined people for all time 
to particular compartments, enslaved successive 
generations of men and proved well nigh fatal to 
the free growth of social polity The natural 
plasticity and fluidity of life are not taken into 
account by the unflexible moulds and barriers 
of the system. We have i cached a condition 
of society where the disorganisation of social 
life is so great that the principle of birth should 
be subordinated. Referring to a similar state of 
affairs, the Mahabharata says, There has been 
so much mixture in marriages that the test of jati 
or birth is no good. The governing consideration 
should be sila or conduct, and the first Manu has 
declared that there is no point in distinctions of 
caste, if character is not considered.” J 

Since the distinction of functions among the 
different classes is likely to generate pride and 

exclusiveness, in spite of the training during the 

student period, the general laws of the equal 

treatment of all are insisted on. Highest virtue 

consists in doing to others as we would be done 

* See alee Mahuhharatm. Vanaparvei^ Ch. SI 6. 

f Vrittam n>o. If. B. Vanapafra Cb. 814. 

X Vanaparvaf Cb. ISt. See Maim IV, 224 aad t25w 
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by. Vis/mu Pur ana says, Everywhere ye should 
perceive the equal ; for tlie realisation of equality or 
samatava is the worship of God.”* There are 
duties which men of all caste are required to obey, 
such as non-injury to life, truth, integrity, cleanli- 
ness and self-control. t After all, the caste divi- 
sions are incidental to our imperfections and should 
not therefoie constitute a source ot pride The 
one Eternal has no caste. The rules of caste 
are applicable only in the stage of the householder. 
Even here, they are not superior to the claims 
of humanity. What is necessary at the present 
day is an acceptance of the aims of caste and the 
cultivation ot a more truly social spirit. The blight- 
ing bigotries and the rigid restrictions about the 
amenities of life are inconsistent with humanity and 
fellowship and therefore are to be given up, Manu 
does not encourage them. The ploughman, the 
friend of family, the cowherd, the servant, the 
barber and the poor stranger offering his service — 
from the hands of such sudras may food be taken.’ 

The caste rules were not rigid until the advent 
of the Mohammedans to India. The social laws 
were fluid and elastic and the mutability ot growth 
was not sacriflced to the strait waistcoat of a legal 
formula. We read in the Pur anas stories of indivi- 
duals and of families who changed from lower ta 

♦xm 

t MmaaXeS; VI, 91-«. 

X MMia IV, 253. 
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higher castes. Manu admits the possibility of ascen^ 
and decent.^ Rules for change of caste by gradual 
purification are also mentioned.! The higher strata 
were accessible to merit from below. When Hindu 
India lost political freedom and the new rulers 
adopted a policy of proselytism, social initiative 
<lisappeared and law and custom became fetishes, 
with disastrous results for national solidarity. We 
Iiave to recover the original spirit of the dkarmay 
which was not limited to particular forms, but 
manifested itself in fresh ones, changing the old 
and developing the new. The exaggerated value 
^iven to caste in times of political insecurity is 
no more necessary. Caste has a future only if it is 
confined to social matters. In every society, people 
enter into marriage relations only with those who are 
near to them in habits of mind and action. Since a 
common cultural tiadition is better developed among 
those who pursue the same vocation, marriages among 
members of the same profession become the order of 
the day. Even in ancient India, intermarriages among 
members of different castes were not forbidden, 
though they were not encouraged. Anubtna and 
pratiloma marriages are not usual, though they are not 
invalid according to Hindu law.J If such marriages 
are not common, it is because they tend to disturb the 
intimate industrial, social and spiritual life of the com- 

♦ See X, 42 ; IX, m, 

t M»nu X, 67-66. 

t Bee Bombay Law Reporter, B«1 Gulab v$, JivAnlal Harilal 
VoL XXIV. 
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tnunity. Caste as a basis of intimate social relations 
<ioes not interfere with the larger life of the nation. 
As the emperor Asoka said to his H\ndu minister, 
Caste may be considered when it is a question of 
marriage or invitation, but not of the dharma , for the 
dharma is concerned with virtues and virtues have 
nothing to do with caste.” * 

It IS a bold affirmation of an untruth to argue that 
social service is unkno.vn to the Hindus Much capi- 
tal is made out of the treatment of the untouchables. 
It is not remembered that a free India rendered them 
much greater service than what other free countries 
even in recent times have done for their backward 
classes. How have the superior nations civilized the 
Tasmanian and the Australian aborigines, certain 
Maori peoples and North American Indian tribes ? 
We generally refine them into extinction and where 
that is not possible, we sink them into the slough of 
vice and crime worse than any normal expressions of 
savage life. If the Kaffir has multiplied under the 
British protection and the Javanese under the Dutch, 
if the populations of Straits Settlements and British 
India have not vanished before their civilizers, it is 
because a good God has put in a climate unfavourable 
to the civilizers. The tropics can never become their 
habitat. They can be held but not peopled by the 
Europeans. But for the limits set by nature, the 
history of the tropical regions would have been differ- 
•ent. From the time the Aryans met the peoples of a 

* Indian Social Reformer, June 4, 1922, 
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lower grade of civilization, they devised way^? and^ 
means by which the different portions of the popula- 
tion could develop in social, spiritual directions. The 
Aryans even accepted a non- Aryan representative of 
the black” peoples and made him deliver the mes- 
sage of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. Krishna s conduct scandalised society and pro- 
voked the Vedic gods of IndiLi and Bralnna. To-day 
the Aryan worshippers of these gods look upon Krishna 
as an avatar of God. Krishna, however, had great res- 
pect lor the Aryan thinkers, and it is said that he wash- 
ed the feet of the Brahmin guests at the Rajasuyayaga 
of king Yndhisthtra. The Aryans took to the non- Aryan 
gods very kindly, improved them where possible, sub- 
ordinated them where necessary. The worshippers of 
Mahisha (buffalo-demonj were told that the Cosmic 
Spirit was greater than the Mahtsha. The worshippers 
of serpents were instructed that there was a greater than 
the serpents, the Lord of serpents, Nageswara Oj- 
Krishna, who danced over the head of Kaltya, The 
marks of the gradual civilizing of the lower classes are 
visible throughout the cultural history of India. When- 
ever there was a tendency to overlook the common 
humanity of men, a Buddha or a Sankara arose, em- 
phasising the common doom of all high and low. The 
extent of the country 2,000 miles long and 1,500 miles^ 
broad is not similar to that from Dan to Beersheeba. 
The means of communication that we have at the pre- 
sent day were not available till recently. If the work, 
of civilizing the . backward classes had not been* 
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'Undertaken and carried on with zeal and suc- 
cess by the ancient Indians, we would have had not 
merely fifty millions of these “ depressed ” classe^s, but 
a much larger number. When the outside invaders 
came into the country, the Hindu felt nervous and as a 
sheer act of self-preservation stereotyped the existing 
divisions, and some were lelt outside the pale of the 
caste order. Though Manu says that “there is no 
fifth class anywhere,’’^ the tribes who were not 
influenced by the formed themselves into the 

'fifth class. He who has abandoned his duties is 
cruel and pitiless, and oppresses others who is 
passionate and full of destructiveness is a mleccha ”t 
No words are too strong for the deplorable condition 
of these people. To disregard the claims of man 
simply because he happens to be low or belongs to 
another race is against the religious spirit of Hinduism. 
Now that things are m a more settled condition, the 
Hindu leaders are reiterating the central truth that the 
least of all men has a soul and need not be considered 
^ast all power to save. 

The last two stages of Vanaprastha and Sannyasa, 

which may be taken as one for our purposes, treat of 

those who have retired from the competitive struggle 

for life. The Sannyasi represents the highest type of 

Indian manhood. From selfishness, the individual has 

progressed to self-annihilation through the extinction 

of all prejudice, hatred and ambition. He has passed 
__ . ^ 

Sukraniti L 44. 
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through all institutions and is now above them. His^ 
emotional life expresses itself in the love of the divine 
or bhakti and not in animal lusts or personal likea. 
He perceives the oneness and wholeness of humanityr 
and his mind is freed from all superstition and 
unreason. His active energies are devoted to the 
service of humanity, knowing as he does that God is in- 
all beings and is all of them.* He who has the vision 
of all in one, in whom the impersonal predominates- 
over the personal, cannot sin.f He is the superman 
of the Bhagavadgtia, the awakened of Buddhism, the 
true Brahmin who glories in his poverty, rejoices in 
suffering, and is finely balanced in mind, with peace 
and joy at heart. He loves all men, birds and beasts, 
and resists not evil but overcomes it by love. In him 
the soul of man is at its highest stretch. The ideal of 
the Sannyast has dominated the life of India from the 
time of the RisJns of the Upafiishads. To follow this- 
ideal, kings lay down their crowns and sceptres and 
assume the garb of poverty, fighting heroes lorget the 
pride of victory and break their weapons, and skilled 
traders and workmen pursue their toil with steadfast 
mind surrendering to God the fruits thereof. 

These sannyasts as a rule are the helpers of 
humanity. The greatest of them, like Sankara and 
Ramanuja, Ramananda and Kabir, have entered into- 
the lifeblood of the nation and laid the foundations of 
its religion. It is, however, true, that in India, as ia 

♦ Sawn hhutamayam haHm, Purann I, 19, 9. 

t Mann Xli, 119. 
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Mediaeval Europe, many ascetics made the mistake of 
escaping into the wilderness from the worries of the 
world. These hermits of the cloister and monks of the 
desert are voices astray in the dark. Their perpetual 
consciousness of incitement to sin, their pre-occupation 
with their selfish salvation show that they have lost 
their lives in their anxiety to save them. As the tide of 
monasticism which swept over Europe in the Middle 
Ages is not true to the teaching of Jesus, who asks us to 
look upon ourselves as servants trusted by the master, 
porters bidden to watch, stewards to whom mucli is 
committed, sons to whom the father confides his affairs, 
so the deserters from the battle of life are not the true 
sannyasis who rage to suffer for mankind, with intense 
humility, glowing faith, sincere love and sober joy, 

To reach the highest state, it is not always 
necessary to adhere literally to the rules of dkarnuz. 
There are cases of sudden conversion, uprushes of the 
spirit from seemingly commonplace souls, astonishing 
moral elevations among men who have not learned the 
highest lesson of existence. The rules of dharma^ 
however, represent the normal growth of spirit. The 
freed souls sometimes smile at the irrelevance 
of the painful scrupulosities and anxious question- 
ings about ceremonial propriety which worry 
those in the lower stages of life. The order of sann^ 
yasis is open to men of all castes. No man, however, 
should desire liberation without paying his three 
debts, ^ to the gods by means of hymns and prayers. 


* Sae M«nu YI, 35. 
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to the pitris or the fathers by gifts and charity, help 
and service to men and rearing up of progeny, and to 
the Rishis by passing on to others the instruction re- 
ceived by himself. 

The Hindu Dharma has room for all kinds of 
men, the dispassionate old who have retired from the 
business of life and the eager pushful young keen on 
worldly success The four castes and orders -are not 
intended to be special moulds into which the In iian 
people are thrown, butfoims capable of embracing 
the whole of humanity Without the employment of 
force or eagerness for exploitation, Hinduism has 
been able to civilize a large part of Asia What has 
attracted it is not imperialist expansion, but the cul- 
tural conquest, the peaceful penetration of the thought 
and mind of the peoples to which U comes by its own 
spirituality. Fiom the kingdom of Khotan in Central 
Asia to the island of Java, which lies on the way 
between India and Australia the creative urge of the 
Hindu genius found its expression in life Pnd art Java 
had Hindu settlers in as far back as the second century 
A. D. and she has remained ^ince then predominantly 
Hindu and Buddhist. To-day, Japan, China and Bur- 
ma look to India as their spiritual home even as 
Christians look to Palestine. Wheiever we go from 
Russia to C^iina, at Samarkand, at Tibet, we can trace 
the influence of the Indian civilization. All these pale 
into insignificance when we remember that there 
are records of Indian culture in Western Asia, in the 
plains of Mesopotamia, in the regions watered by the 
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rivers Tigris and Euphrates. Inscribed tablets dis- 
covered at Boghaz-koi, assigned by competent scholars 
to 1400 B. C., speak to us of people who were wor- 
shipping the Hindu gods. This influence of India 
is not because her religion is old or her empires are 
great, not because she developed weapons of destruc- 
tion or exercised force on a lar^e scale, but because 
she had an intelligent understanding of the deeper 
unity m the midst of all diveisity. Whoiever she 
went, the deep and silent influence of her vision of the 
unity of all things in God pervaded. All the mighty 
impulses that entered into India were synthesized on 
the same plan All religions she welcomed since she 
realized from the cloudy heights of contemplation that 
the spiritual landscape at the hilltop is the same though 
the pathways from the valley are different. To those 
who were wandering at random in the plains without 
suspecting that all roads lead to the same top, she 
says Raise youi eyes. Things in the valley separate 
us. Up yonder, high above us, we are all one. The 
variety of ways has meaning at the foot of the hill, 
but if we understand what they signify on the snowy 
summits, we shall know that all are reaching out for 
God. It may be that India with her assimilative 
genius may yet succeed in harmonising the mighty 
currents of the world’s great religions that have met 
on her soil. 



ISLAM & INDIAN THOUGHT* 


I 

W E find at the present day an eager quest in many" 
directions after a higher wisdom, a moie ade- 
quate philosophy of life than satisfied our fathers. 
Traditional bonds of religious opinion are loosened as^ 
hardly ever before and men claim absolute freedom 
to think as they like and mould their theories of life 
anew under the impulses of the hour. Novelties 
of thought seem to have a greater fascination for 
our modernist minds than the results of ancient 
wisdom and the modesties of ancient reverence. The 
present unsettlement is a challenge to the ancient 
creeds to revindicate their validity and usefulness. 
The spiritual leaders of all piogressive religions are 
now busy, rethinking their traditional views so as- 
to rescue them from the assaults of advancing know- 
ledge and experience. In the book under review Sir 
Ahmed Hussain, a distinguished Indian Moslem of 
broad culture and religious seriousness, attempts to 
indicate the lines along which the religion of Islam 
should be interpreted if it is not to conflict with modem 
ideals of science and philosophy. We get from it an 

^ Motm on Islam by Sir Ahmed HuBsain, K. C. I. E., C. S. L, 
edited by Khan Bahadur Hiyee S^aja Muhammad Hustain. Qot- 
ernm ent Central Press, Hyderabad, Deccan. 
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idea of the kind of contribution which India is likely 
to make to the future reconstruction of Islam. 

The development which a religion assumes in any 
country depends upon its cultural tradition and 
national character. In Arabia, Islam was a simple 
lofty theism, quite a stranger to the refinements of the 
later centuries. When it subdued the Persian people 
the Semitic tendencies yielded to the mystic ones. The 
incomparable beauty of the primitive Arab tradition 
gave place to rich philosophy and gorgeous mythology 
in which Mohammad became a mysterious being sus- 
pended between heaven and earth. About 70 millions 
of the population of India are followers of Islam and 
the vast majority of them are ethnologically of the same 
type as the Hindus. It is but natural that the Indian 
form of Islam should have its own features. Till the 
other day, the Indian Moslem felt it to be his proud 
privilege to bring to bear on the interpretation of 
Islam his own spiritual heritage. Latterly however, 
a curious notion has got hold of some of our, strange 
to say, educated Mohammadan brethren, that by 
transferring their allegiance to the faith of Islam, they 
became the descendants of the Moors of Spain anci 
the Caliphs of Baghdad. They regarded themselvesr 
as culturally and socially distinct from their Hindu 
fellow countrymen. We do not change our whole 
mental makeup, simply because we change our 
intellectual beliefs or religious convictions To change 
one's creed is not to cut on^^self off from the past of 
one's country or its ideals. It is a welcome sign of 
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the times that the Indian leaders of Moslem thought 
and pr-ictice are realising the common spiritual heri- 
tage of India and protesting against the artificial 
cleavages which false prophets and designing politicians 
have encouraged. Whatever our faiths be, the same 
blood runs in our veins and we are all heirs of a great 
spiritual inheritance. What A. E. says of Ireland is 
truer ot India. '‘We are among the few races still re- 
maining on earth whose traditions run back to the gods 
and the divine origin of things.”* The fact of India 
reaches back into the mists of antiquity and so many 
traditions, appeal to us, even against our will some- 
times, touch hidden chords, stir the memory and open 
the forgetful eyes. The spirit of India is the e/an vital ^ 
the brooding over-soul which makes us all Indians. 
With a spacious spiritual background, it is the privilege 
of the Indian Moslem to interpret the faith of Islam, in 
its truest, highest and noblest sense so as to distinguish 
it from the creed professed to-day by the ignorant bigot, 
the political intriguer and the religious fanatic. If the 
Indian Moslem combines his inherited tradition with 
his acquired faith and effects a synthesis of the old and 
the new. he will be led to emphasize those neglected 
aspects of the truth of Islam which really promoted 
culture and civilisation and brought to life a dying 
world and discard those unimportant details which 
happened to be exaggerated out of all proportion on 
account of historical accidents. He will break the 
yoke of the crystallised religion which pervades and 


* The Infcerpretera. 
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blindly influences the life of the people and give the 
world of Islam an interpretation ol the message of 
Mohammad, which, I venture to say, will be moie in 
accord with the spirit of the prophet than with the 
dogmatic developments of his later followeis. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali in his great book on ^^The Spirit 
of Islam' (on which I have drawn freely in this paper) 
and Sir Ahmed Hussain in his Notes on Islam ” give 
us a foretaste of the wonderful flowers which will grow 
out of the seedbed of India’s past. 

II 

What appeals to the Indian imagination in the 
life of Mahoramad is his deeply religious nature 
Trying to peer into the mysteries of creation, Mahom- 
mad used to betake himself for prayer and meditation 
to a cave on Mount Hira and there he used to remain 
whole nights plunged in deep thought and meditation. 
With him, religion was an effort to know the truth and 
live it. By interpreting religion as life, we adopt a 
sane attitude to creeds and traditions. Creeds are true 
only to the extent that they correspond to the know- 
ledge of the facts of life Experience is not merely the 
fulfilment but also the test of creeds and every age is 
called upon to reinterpret the creeds in the light of 
growing experience. The restatement of the principles 
of Islam given by Sir Ahmed Hussain is naturally 
neither quite orthodox, nor quite heterodox, but 
something midway between the two (p 7). Our author 
is not prepared to swear by the literal interpretations 
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of the words of the Qu rgrti as given by the church 
doctors but feels free to interpret them as seems most 
reasonable to him. In doing so he is true to the spirit of 
Mohammad who lays down no restrictions likely to 
keep enchained the conscience of advancing humanity. 
"Revelation of God is only through the human soul and 
we are not compelled to believe that the wisest of 
those to whom they were made were free from the 
errors and prejudices of the age in which they lived. 
In tjie Qu ran there ate ever so many things, of strictly 
local and temporary interest, which are not at all rele- 
vant to religion ^ua religion. The conservatives of all 
creeds forget that ** the dry bones of a religion are 
nothing, the spirit that quickens the bones is all 
(p. 12). Sir Ahmed Hussain distinguishes Islam from 
the dogmatic Muhammadanism of some of our moul- 
vies. ** I make a difference between Islam and 
Mohammadanism. The latter is not pure Islam. It 
has forgotten the spirit of Islam and remembers only 
the letter of its law ” (p. 12 note a). 

When we take our stand on the ‘ experience ’ 
side of religion, we realise that the truly religious 
men of all faiths are nearer each other than they 
imagine. In the broad spirit of Hinduism, our 
author recognises that the truth intended by all 
religions is the same and quotes with approval Zalal* 
ud-din Rumi’s saying, ‘‘ All religions are in substance 
one and the same.’^ It is impossible for the Indian 
Moslem to accept wholeheartedly the spirit of exclu- 


* Matnair m 12. 
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siveness which is a marked feature of Semitic religions. 
India has stood for religious freedom and harmony 
from the beginning of her history. In accord with 
"this spirit, the great Akbar tried to fuse all Indians 
into a homogeneous nation by the uniiying bond of a 
common religion in the practice of which both 
Mohammadans and Hindus would join hands, though 
he failed in his attempt as the conditions were not in 
his favour. Considerably influenced by the idealism 
of the Upanishads, which steer clear of all images 
and dogmas and thus have universal value, Dara 
Shukoh, the great grandson of Akbar, wrote a work on 
Majmaya Bahrain or the union of the two oceans (of 
Hinduism and Islam). He recognised that the two 
religions were equally efficient in helping us to live 
higher life. Sir Ahmed Hussain holds that through dif- 
ferent angles of approach, we may reach the same goal 
of salvation. Please remember that there are many 
men and many minds and there are likely to be as many 
religions, as many conceptions of God, as many notions 
of His attributes and as many ideas of the beginning or 
end of things as there are thinking minds ” (p. 24). 
For those who are familiar with the practice of the 
mass of Mohammadans, it may perhaps be difficult to 
believe that this catholic view represents the teaching 
of the Qu ran. It is, however, nothing more than the 
truth. The erroneous belief that there is no true reli- 
gion besides Islam breeds bigotry, intolerance and 
fanaticism and is contrary to the teachings of the 
Qu’ran. ''The first verse of the second sura com« 
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mands us to believe in not only what was revealed to- 
Mahommad but also in what was revealed to those 
who went before him. It clearly indicates that there 
are and will ever he, many true religions of which 
Islam is one” (pp. 30-31).* 

The religious genius of Mohammad is evident 
from the fact that he imposed no credal tests. Who- 
ever says ‘ there is no God but God’ will attain 
salvation” is almost the first saying of Mohammad 

*The following passage trom Jalal-ud-din Knmi’s Masnavi 
brings out how we should sympathise with cruder forms of worship, 
giving credit to their sincerity 

Moses, to his horror, heard one summer day 
A benighted shepherd blasphemously pray. 

* Lord’, he said, ‘ I would I knew Thee, where Thou art. 

That for Thee I might perform a seivant’s part 

Comb Thy hair, and dust Thy shoes and sweep Thy room 

Bring Thee every morning milk and honeycomb.’ 

Moses cried, ^ Blasphemer I curb thy blatant speech ’ 

Whom art thou addressing? Lord of all and each, 

Allah the Almighty ? Thinkest thou He doth need 
Thine officious folly ? Wilt all bounds exceed ? 

Miscreant, have a care, lest thunderbolts should break 
On our heads and others parish for thy sake 
Without eyes He seeth, without ears He hears, 

Hath no son nor partner through tlie endless years, 

Space cannot contsin Him, time He is above 
All the limits that He knows are Light and Love ! 

Put to shame, the Shepherd, his poor garment rent, 

Went away disheartened, all his ardour spent 
Then spake God to Moses : “ Why hast thou from me 
Driven away my servant, who goes heavUy ? 

Not for severance It was, but union 
I commissioned thee to preach, O hasty one t 
Hatefullest of all things is to me divorce, 

And the worst of all ways la the way of force. 

1 made not creation, self to aggprandize 

But that creatures might with me communion prize 

What though the childish tongues trip ? Tis the heart I see. 

If it really loves me in sincerity. 

Quoted In Biande Field’s Mffstics and Saints of Islam 
(P.1M.) 
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reported in the collections of his traditions. Moham- 
mad protests against the exclusiveness of the Jewish 
and the Christian creeds and declares that all those 
who belieVe in God and do His will are eligible for 
salvation. “They say, verily, none shall enter Paradise 
except those who are Je\VS or Christians- • -say, Produce 
your proof, if Ye speak the truth Nay, but he who- 
directeth towards God and doth that which is right he^ 
shall have his reward with his Lord” (Sura. V. 105*6). 

“ Verily, those who believe (the Moslems) and those 
who are Jews, Christians or Sabseans, whoever hath 
faith in God and the last day, and worketh that which 
is right and good — for them shall be the reward with 
their Lord ; there will come no fear on them, neither 
shall they be grieved. (Sura V. 69). With true 
insight, Mohammad lays stress on conduct more than 
on doctrine. Every religion which promotes goodness 
is worthy of acceptance whatever be its dogmatic 
details, for if we do the will, we shall know 
the doctrine “To every one have we given a 
law and a way. And if God had pleased, He 
would have made you all one people (profes- 
sing one religion). But He hath done otherwise 
that He might try you in that which He hath 
severally given unto you; wherefore press forward in 
good works. Unto God shall Ye return and He will tell 
you that concerning which Ye disagree” (Sura V 48 •). 
According to the QuVan Moslems are “ those who 
believe and work righteousness.”, all those “ who trust 

* 8m XXI 46; XXXH, 28, 24; XL, li] 

S 
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in the Lord and do good In conformity with this 
view, H. H. The Aga Khan said the other day that 
Mahatma Gandhi was a Moslem. Even Jesus did not 
say, “ By their beliefs Ye shall know thenl ” but he 
said, “ By their fruits Ye shall know them” and Peter 
rightly observes . Of a truth ! perceive that God is 
no respecter of persons : but in every nation he that 
► feareth Him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with Him.” f 

Sir Ahmed Hussain is not wrong when he says 
that Islam “ is not inconsistent with true Chris- 
tianity or any other true religion ” (p. 12) lor all 

religions have for their essence the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Only the sectarian 
dogmatic creeds fight one another. The faith of Jesus 
ts akin to the faith of Mohammad. But when St. Paul 
asks us to believe in Jesus as our saviour, the very 
God descended into humanity, a proposition which 
thinking Christians find it increasingly difficult to 
defend — Christianity becomes opposed to Islam which 
is naturally tempted to put forward equal claims for 
Mohammad, To the credit of Islam, it must be said 
that its view of Mohammad is a reasonable one. It 
regards him as a prophet or a messenger of God who 
reformed the religion of a considerable part of man- 
kind. For all that, he was only a man like any other 
mortal, subject to sin and having need as other 
men, of the mercy of God. It is not Islam or 

♦ Pwamg. ^ 

t Aeta X, S4*85. 
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JEman to deify Mohammad or to represent him to be 
akin to God, as sometimes some moulvies represent 
him and call him the one (Ahad) in the guise of Ahmad. 
** Our prophet himself never claimed that he was any- 
thing more than a mere man’’ (p. 37 G )d has not 
sent me” says Mohammad, “ to work wonders. He has 
sent me to preach to you, I never said that Allah’s 
treasures are in my hand, that I knew the hidden things 
or that I was an angel- • -I who cannot even help or trust 
myself unless God pleaseth” Sura XV^II, 95-98; 
LXXII, 21-24'. Yet the devotion and enthusiasm of 
his first followers were so great that legends arose 
round the figure of Mohammad. On the night the 
Prophet was born, it is said, the palace of Chosroes was 
thrown down by an earthquake, the sacred fire ol the 
Magi was extinguished, the lake of Savva was dried up, 
the Tigris overflowed, and all the idols of the world 
fell with their faces to the ground. These tradi- 
tions, fortunately, never became consecrated legends. 
Thanks to the scepticism and incredulity of his early 
Arab followers, even the stories about Mohammad’s 
nocturnal journey to Jerusalem and the voice of God 
hailing him as His apostle in his wanderings near 
Mecca, never became so essential to the religion of 
Islam, as say, those of Ascension and Resurrection to 
the religion of Christianity. Even the Messiahship of 
the prophet is not always reverenced. Witness the 
movement of the Wahabis, who proclaim that worship 
of God consists in prostrating oneself before Him that 
the invocation of an intercessor near him is an. act of 
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idolatry and that most meritorious work would be 
to raze the tomb of the prophet and the mausoleums of 
the Imams ! 

It is impossible for a thinker like Mohammad 
to advocate foiced conversions. We cannot compel 
men to change their beliefs “ Let there be no 
compulsion in religion ” (Sura II. 257.) ‘‘ Wilt 

thou then force men to believe, when belief can come 
only from God ^ It is doubtful whether Moham- 
mad had any idea of the conversion of non-Arabs to 
Islam. Religious persecutions and forced conversions 
which have soiled the fair name of Islam are repug- 
nant to its true spirit. Omar, the persecutor of Islam 
who later became its apostle, first drew the sword 
against those who did not blindly admit the beliefs of 
Islam and the crude practices of some of Muham- 
mad’s followers led to the popular view that those 
who die fighting for their religious beliefs are the truer 
martyrs. The Indian Moslem shares with his Hindu 
brother, faith in the freedom of conscience. Sir Abdur 
Rahim said the other 'day, “ It is a wholly false notion 
that the religion and law of Islam enjoin conveision by 
force. ”t The Khilafat movement, whatever be its 
political value, has certainly helped the cause of reli- 
gious freedom. Sir Charles Townshend, the defender 
of Kut-el-Amara wrote recently : “ The Hindu popula- 
tion of India has made the cause of religious freedom 
of all the races of India its own.” J The spirit of Indiar 

♦ Amlt All : The Spirit of Islam p. 212. 

t Calcutta Review, May 1928. 

\ X Decomber 1922. 
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is teaching Islam to relax some of its severer aspects. 
Through the interaction of Islam and Hinduism which 
are to-day looking towards each other, India’s vision 
of harmonising the different religious systems that have 
met on her soil will be promoted. 

Ill 

We may now turn to doctrinal aspect of Islam 
and in(|uire whether its conception of God is radically 
opposed to the Hindu view While all religions agree 
about the objective reality of God. the character of the 
God worshipped is supposed to give distinction to 
each religion. According to the Hindu view, no ideas 
can bring out the mystery of God. God cannot be 
defined through logical symbols but can be realised in 
the depths of the soul If a definition is demanded, we 
cannot help using the resources at our disposal. We 
are familiar with our own consciousness and so inter- 
pret the nature of God on its analogy. God becomes 
the Divine personality possessing the three charac- 
teristics of truth, love and perfection, or wisdom, 
beauty and power, or infinitude, grace and sovereignty, 
answering to the three aspects of our conscious life, 
cognition, emotion and will. The Hindu conception 
ot Trimurti is intended to bring out this threefold na- 
ture of Godhead. God as Brahma creates, as Vishnu 
redeems and as Siva judges. Brahma creates things 
to suit His ideal forms. His infinite understanding 
is reflected in the infinite world which was, is and will 
»be. Vishnu is the principle of love at the heart of 
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the infinite power and universal rule. He helps us in* 
our wrestlings with evil and gives a push to the up- 
ward ascent. Siva is the judge, the infinite power, 
able to do anything, or leave it undone or do in 
another manner than that in which it is actually done.’** 
Whatever name he may give to his God the Hindu 
has in view this unity of light, love and life. Sir 
Ahmed Hussain believes that all religions profess 
belief in one and the same reality, one and only 
one God who is Infinite and Absolute, who hath 
neither beginning nor end, and who is not conditioned 
or limited by anything whatever. Yezdan, Isvara, 
Jehovah, God, Allah are the names in different langu- 
ages of the same Infinite and Absolute God.” 

The absolute character of God and its incompre- 
hensibility by the finite mind are brought out in many 
passages of the Qu’ran. The very first verse says : 
'' Say, He alone is God , God the Eternal. He 
begetteth not and is not begotten , there is none like 
unto Him” While everything else in the world is 
liable to change and extinction, God alone is. He 
is the rock in the maelstrom of events in space and 
time on which we can take our stand, the only hope 
with which we can face the darkness of the world, its- 
sins and iniquities and yet nothing in the world of 
space and time is an adequate symbol of the wealth 
of God. “ Sight perceives Him not, but He per- 
ceives men’s sights ; for He is the knower of secrets, 
the Aware.’* (Sura VI, 104). Caliph Ali condemns all 

* Kartum akartum aDyatbakartum samarthah. 
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anthropomorphic conceptions of God. God was not 
like any object that the human mind can conceive, no 
attribute can be ascribed to Him which bore the least 
resemblance to any quality of which human beings 
have perception from their knowledge of material 
objects. The perfection of piety consists in know^ 
ing God ; the perfection of knowledge is the affir- 
mation of His verity *. the peifection of verity is to 
acknowledge His unity in all sincerity , and the per- 
fection of sincerity is to deny all attributes to the Deity. 
God has no relation to place, time oi measuie,”’*' Man 
cannot be content with this negative ideal and so he in- 
sists on looking upon God as a person. The opening 
verse of the Qu’ran says “ Praise be to God, Nourisher 
of the words, the Compassionate, the Merciful and 
King of the day of reckoning ” while Vaishnavism and 
Christianity lay the greatest stress on God as love^ 
Judaism and Islam exaggeiate the as{)ect of God as 
power. God is Omnipotent Energy and the Eternal 
Judge, Mohammad frequently speaks of the day of 
reckoning, when the deeds done by man shall be 
weighed by the Eternal Judge, when heaven and earth 
shall be folded up and none be near but God. The 
other aspects are not however neglected. God is not 
merely the Judge but also ‘‘ the forgiver of sin, receiver 
of penitence” (Sura XL, 1-2), the guide of the erring, 
the deliverer from every affliction, the friend of the 
bereaved, the consoler of the afflicted, whose love “ is 
more tender than that of the motherbird for her 

* Quoted in The Spint of Iskim p. 416. 
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young.*** Passages emphasising the love of God 
frequently occur. Have mercy, O Lord, for of the 
merciful Thou art the best** (Sura XXII-118). Is not 
He the more worthy who answereth the oppressed 
when they cry to Him and taketh off their ills, 
and maketh you to succeed your sires on the earth ?** 
{Sura XXVII 62). Seek pardon of your Lord 
and be turned unto Him, verily my Lord is mercilul, 
loving ** (Sura XI, 90) Say O my servants, who 
have transgressed to your own injury, despair not 
ot God’s mercy, for all sms doth God forgive. 
Gracious, merciful is He” (Sura XXXIX. 53). The 
very name Ar-Rahman with which each chapter 
opens expresses the conviction that divine love enfolds 
all creation. It works in man so as to remove the veil 
from the heart of the creature and draw Him near to 
God. God is also the creator and nourisher of the 
world. He is not so much a cold distant deity 
separated from the World as the Indwelling Presence 
in nature and history. God is in the East and the 
West. Therefore whichever side you turn, you will 
see the face of God” (I. 115) And He is within you 
Why do you not see Him?” (LI. 21). '‘We will soon 
show them our sight in all horizons and in their own 
souls, until it shall become quite clear to them that it 
is the truth.” (Xll. 53) The three attributes of 
creation redemption, judgment are assigned to 
God and the emphasis on Divine unity saves us from 
tritheism. 


* 27ie Spirit of Islam, pp. 150, 167. 
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The individual soul is made by God and it has 
no rest until it returns to God. Its complex nature 
should be made an offering to God. We must 
use our intellect so as to recognise the presence 
of God in all things. Belief in the existence 
of the Supreme naturally produces the sense of entire 
dependence on God. We pray to God and express 
in meek humility our thankfulness to Him. The 
central theme of all prayers is self-humihation, glori- 
fication of the giver of all good and reliance on His 
mercy. We pour out our grateful hearts through 
prayers which can be offered anywhere on God’s tarth. 
We seek His guidance in daily life and struggle to live 
up to His ideal Whether we begin with a logical 
search for reality fjnana) or prayerful devotion to God 
(bhakti) or submission to His laws the end is the same. 

The ethics of Islam is of an exalted character, 
Ifweaie to be worthy of our Father in heaven, we 
should do nothing which denies the divine origin of 
man. To develop the truly leligious spirit, Moham- 
mad enjoins the observance of prayer, fasting, alms 
giving and pilgrimages and practice of self-denial. 
Universal charity is insisted on. Hospitality becomes 
a religious duty. Chastity is recognised as a virtue. 
Drunkennes, gambling and other excesses are con- 
demned. Moral life constitutes the essence of piety. 

Those who abstain from vanities and the indulgence 
of their passions, give alms, offer prayers, and tend 
well their trusts and their covenants, these shall be 
the heirs of eternal happiness (Sura XXIII, 8). 
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* Every Moslem who clothes the naked will be clothed’ 
by God in the green robes of Paradise.” * Ibrahim Ben 
Adhem’s story which is the basis of Leigh Hunt’s^ 
well-known poem Aboxi Ben Adkem points the moral 
that the friend of man is the friend of God. Whatever 
the actual practice of the mass of Mohammadans may 
be, the religion of Islam is not indifferent to animal 
life but insists on its sacredness. There is no beast 
on earth, nor bird which flieth with its wings, but the 
same is a people like unto you — unto the Lord shall 
they return.” f In the matter of animal sacufices, the 
Indian Moslem should remember the significant verse 
of the Quran. It is not the flesh or the blood of that 
which Ye sacrifice which is acceptable to God , it is 
your piety which is acceptable to the Lord.*’ (Sura- 
XXII 37). Forgiveness and non-resistance are not 
supposed to be a part of the religion of Islam. It is 
worth while, in this connection, meditating on the 
spirit of the following passages: “Turn away evil 
with that which is better.” (Sura XLI 34) Speaking of 
paradise Mohammad says, “ It is prepared for the 
goodly who give alms in prosperity and adversity, 
who bridle their anger and forgive men ; for God^ 
loveth the beneficent” (Sura XLII 7). The many 
minor details about food, divorce etc., are not directly 
connected with the religion of Islam Though 
Mohammad laid down certain injunctions about them,, 
having in view the circumstances of his time, there is 

♦ The Spirit of Mam, p. 54. 

t Ibid p. 158. 
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nothing sacrosanct about them. As the' Hon ble Mr. 
Amir Ali puts it, ''with regard to the sumptuary regu- 
lations, precepts and prohibitions of Mohammad, it 
must be remembered that they were called forth by the 
temporary circumstances of the times and people. 
With the disappearance of such circumstances, the 
need for these laws has also disappeared. To suppose 
therefore that every Islamic precept is necessarily 
immutable is to do an injustice to history and the 
development of the human intellect.” The Prophet 
did not inculcate the subjection of human reason to 
blind authority. A religion which is so strictly limit- 
ed by commonsense on all sides cannot be made to 
support inhuman practices to-day. It is for the leaders 
of Indian Moslem opinion to decide in what details the 
actual practices of the Indian Moslems require modifi- 
cation if they should live up to the ideal of loving one 
another, bearing injustice without rebellion, doing 
harm to none and devoting oneself to universal peace 
and goodwill. 

Those who do not deny the injunctions of the 
Quran will have a terrible time of it on the day of 
judgment while those who conform to them will 
return unto their Lord, their source and support. The 
ascension of Mohammad is symbolic of the union of 
the finite and the infinite. Sufism makes out that the 
end of human development is oneness with God, for 
he who beholdeth God is Godlike. Jalal-ud-din Rumi 
describes the ascent of men to God through the 
various stages in these words : — 
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“ From the inorganic we developed into the vegetable 

kingdom, 

Dying from the vegetable we rose to animal, 

And leaving the animal we became men, 

Then what fear that death will lower us ? 

The next transition will make us an angel, 

Then shall we rise from angels and merge in the Nameless, 

All existence proclaims, Unto Him shall we return’/’ 

Union with God is the end of life. The Sufi 
Al-Hujviri says, “ when a man becomes annihilated 
from his attiibutes he attains to perfect subsis- 
tence, he is neither near nor far, neither stran* 
ger nor intimate, neither sober nor intoxica- 
ted, neither separated nor united ; he has no 
name or sign or brand or mark While the Sufi 
doctrine holds absorption in God as the goal of per- 
fection, the QuVan gives us vivid pictures of the kind 
of life which the liberated enjoy. The descriptions of 
this life are realistic and somewhat sensuous too. 
They are not however to be literally interpreted. “ 0, 
thou soul which art at rest return unto thy Lord, pleas- 
ed and pleasing Him, enter thou among my servants 
and enter thou my garden of felicity ’’ (LXXXIX 27- 
30) The two views correspond to those held by the 
absolutistic and theistic interpretations of the Vedanta. 
The process of the growth of personality cannot stop 
until the end of perfection is reached and the future 
will have opportunities for the development of charac- 
ter. 

The future depends on our present life. '' Yonder 
will every soul experience that which it hath bargained 


• The Spitii of hlam p. 172, 21S. 
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for” (X 30j. Paradise or hell is the result of our own 
actions. It is also sometimes urged that the silent 
inscrutable will of God directs all things. In the later 
histor}^ of Islam, the problem of the reconciliation of 
Divine sovereignty with human responsibility figures 
much. There are passages in the Qu’ran which 
seem to indicate that God acts in an arbitrary 
manner. “ He pardons what He will and punishes 
whom He will inasmuch as God is a supreme 
sovereign.” (II 184; See also 111,25: V. 18 ; XIII 
31) “Verily God leads astray whomsoever He will 
and directs to Himself those who are penitent ” (XIII 
27). There are also passages which emphasise human 
responsibility. “No soul shall labour but for itself, 
and no burdened one shall bear another's burden ’* 
(II. 286) “Whosoever gets to himself a sin, gets it 
solely on his own responsibility” (IV. Ill) “Whoever 
goes astiay, he himself bears the whole responsibility 
of wandering” (X. 108). Sir Ahmed Hussain con- 
tends that fatalism is not a part of the Moslem creed 
(p. 12, noted). “ The Prophet distinctly 
should first of all do whatever lies in 
then leave the rest to God. We are 
first part of his precept and cling 
only which accords with our 
note d). Man is not the sport o 
freedom to choose the right or the 
not compel us to good or evil but 
truth and purity and helps us to 
though He punishes us when we ne] 
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All says : O, Ye servants of my Lord, fulfil the 
duties that are imposed on you, for in their neglect is 
abasement ; your good works alone will render easy 
*the road to death. Remember each sin increases the 
debt and makes the chain heavier. The message of 
mercy has come ; the path of truth is clear ; obey the 
command that has been laid on you ; live in purity, 
work in piety and ask God to help you in every endea- 
vour and to forgive your past transgressions.'’* The 
decrees of God are only the laws of the spiritual world. 
'God helps those who seek His help and bestows grace 
on the penitent sinner who likes to purify his soul from 
impure longings. Caliph Ali says : say not that man 
is coynpelled, for that is attribution of tyranny to God, 
nor say that man has absolute discretion — rather that 
we are furthered by His help and gtace in our endea- 
vours to act righteously, and we transgress because of 
our neglect (of his commands). ”t 

Islam is a religion without mystery. Its simplicity 
is its strength and beauty. It does not indulge in any 
•theological subtleties, supernatural paradoxes or 
metaphysical pretensions. It is natural religion with 
one central principle that God makes, upholds 
governs and perfects all things. This serene lofty 
theism is best suited for the simple-minded and 
the unsophisticatec^. On its institutional side, it 
is perfectly rational. It has no caste or priests, 
requires no sacrifice or ceremonial, recognises no 

* Tkt Spirit nf hlam, p. 409. 

t im p. 4ia 
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’ritual likely to distract the mind, from the thought 
of the one God. Pilgrimage to Mecca and the 
shrine of Kaaba is the only external aid insisted on by 
Mohammad from a purely practical motive. Durinjf 
prayers, the Moslem turns his face towards Mecca, the 
glorious centre from which was announced first the 
gospel of Mohammad (Sura II 139, 144) Attention to 
Mecca helps the Moslem to realise that he is one of the 
band of the faithful, united by common allegiance to 
Mohammad as the Prophet of God, filled with the same 
hopes, reverencing the same thing, and worshipping the 
same ideals. Democracy is the keynote of Islam on 
its pi actical side. This is what enabled it to succeed as 
a missionary religion. It invites every human being 
to its ample fold, whatever be his colour or race. It 
recognises the capacity of all to become the servants of 
God. 

** In each human spirit is a Christ concealed. 
To be helped or hindered, to be hurt or healed. 
If from any human soul you lift the veil. 

You will find a Christ there hidden without fail 
The Moslems face without fear the logical impli- 
cations of the doctrine of Tat tvam asi and make no 
distinctions between man and man, at any rate in their 
mosques. The same cannot be said of Hindu temples 
or Christian churches, in spite of all the lip homage 
paid to the principle of equality of all men in the eyes 
of God. The simple creed of Islam, careful of its two 
principles of Divine Fatherhood and human brother- 

♦ Claude Field. Ihe My9tics\and Saints of Islam* p. IW. 
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hood has been potent enough to expel from many dark 
places of the earth, barbarous practices, and train mil- 
lions of mankind to a better life. It has helped the 
backward races to escape from the labyrinth of sensu- 
ous polytheism and get rid of their devil worship and 
fetishism, infanticide and human sacrifices, magic and 
witchcraft. It will have a great future, if it cuts off 
with an unsparing hand the poisonous outgrowths and 
realises its two central principles in life. 

Hinduism has not sufficiently profited from 
her experience of Islam. It is quite true the 
Reform movements such as those of Chaitanya, 
Kabir, and Nanak were much infiuenced by the 
spirit of Islam. The monothesistic elements of 
Hinduism have become more emphasised after the 
spread of Islam in India. Yet Hinduism could 
easily have learnt more. Ignorance of others’ faith 
is the mother of injustice and error. Some of the 
practices of the uncultured Moslems blinded the eyes 
of the Hindus to the ideals of Islam. While there is 
much for Islam to learn from a sympathetic under- 
standing of Hinduism, there is also much for Hinduism 
to learn from Islagi. For one thing, Hinduism must 
learn to be less compromising and more emphatic in 
its denunciation of imperfect conceptions of God 
and cruder modes of worship. Hinduism fondly 
believed that truth would slowly work its way and 
lower conceptions would be themselves repudiated. 
As surely as darkness flies before the rays of the sun, 
Hinduism thought, so surely will falsehood vanish 
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before truth. This has remained a pious hope. Those 
who are aware of the highest conceptions of God are 
lound engrossed in the most i evoking practices of 
barbarism Those who glibly talk of ahimsa are seen 
encouraging animal sacrifices. Hinduism need not 
give up its tolerance but it should see to it that its 
judgment of values is kept up and pi ogress is 
steadily achieved. We must ako learn to democratise 
our institutions and do away with the wrangling 
creeds, unintelligible dogmas and oppressive institu- 
tions under which the soul of man is literally crushed. 
Both Islam and Hinduism at their best teach that 
true religion is to serv'e God in truth and purity and 
obey His laws reverently in all the affairs of life. 



HINDU THOUGHT & CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE 


I N a paper by Mr. Greaves on Hinduism contri- 
buted to the Oxford Confeience,* it is said, 
' Speaking broadly, Hindus aie often about as far in 
advance of tlie Hinduism they profess as are nominal 
Christians behind the Christianity whicli they are sup- 
posed to obey.’ Tliis judgment is a geneious one, so 
far as Hindu practice is concerned, though its implicat- 
ion that Hindu thougiit is unworlliy of this practice is 
open to question. We aie all too ready to condemn 
what we do not understand and those who judge Hin- 
duism from without are not able to understand its vital- 
ity. The great things for which men have lived and 
died, and are still living and dying, cannot be grasped 
without the exercise of the spirit of what is well called 
^ natuial piety.’ If with this feeling we put ourselves at 
the point of view of the other religions, we shall see 
ihat the same fundamentals are found emphasised in 
all religions, that God is, that man stands in some rela- 
tion to God, and that intercourse of some kind is possi- 
ble between God and man who has in him the desire 
to be in harmony with God. The diflferences among 
the living progressive religions of the world relate to 
accents and emphases, which are traceable to social 


♦ Modetm Churchman^ October 1922. 
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-environments and historic circumstances. It is a 
matter of ^reat satisfaction, that, under the impulse of 
higher criticism, the increasing knowledge of na- 
ture, idealist philosophy, comparative religion, the 
psychology of the religious consciousness and a deeper 
acquaintance with mystic experience, Christian thinkers 
are engaged in a re-construction of belief, that brings 
Christianity near the Hindu religion and promises to 
bridge the gulf that separates the Christian and^the 
other religions. It is my endeavour in this paper to 
state briefly — a systematic discussion is not possible in 
a single article — some of the fundamentals of the 
Hindu faith so as to indicate its affinities to the Chris- 
tian doctrine. By the fundamentals of Hinduism, I 
mean those common ideas which have characterised the 
different forms of Hinduism in their long history, re- 
garding the problems of God, man and his future. 

I 

According to the Hindu view, the mystery of 
•God cannot be comprehended by the mind of man. 
Many scriptural texts lay stress on the inadequacy of 
the finite mind to the subtlety of God’s nature. There 
are endless attributes and aspects in the Supreme of 
which we, human beings, have no knowledge. No 
Hindu, however, rests content with this negative 
view. He insists on interpreting the nature^ of God on 
the analogy of his own personality, which is a complex 
of cognitions, affections and desires. He speaks of 
God as a personal being, puruska, with qualities of 
bought, love and power. All the time, he[is conscious 
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that God’s personality is only a mask, the revelation of 
something higher under this form. God’s personality 
is not the limited and exclusive one which the human 
is ; for in God we live, move, and have our being. 

Since God’s personality is the unity of wisdom,, 
love and goodness, His activities in relation to the 
world are those of creation, redemption and judgment. 
Brahma^ representing the cognitive aspect ot God, 
creates; Vishnu^ representing God as love, redeems; 
Stva^ who is God as omnipotent power and perfection, 
judges. The order of the universe reflects the mind of 
God. The transformation of the eternal ideas of God 
into the plane of space-time is a gradual one. Alt 
things struggle continuously to get lid of their 
imperfections that they might conform to their eternal 
archetypes, that is, realise God’s purpose for them. 
The cosmic process is a continuous evolution where 
things develop new and higher qualities in conflict with 
the old ones. The conception of Brahma brings out 
the infinitude of God and His unceasing creative 
activity. The aim of God’s creation is the manifestation 
by His creatures of their divine origin and destiny. Of 
all objects of God’s creation only man can manifest 
fully the character of his origin and reveal the truth of 
things. God, when He created man, presented to him> 
the ideal which he should elect, the law which he 
should obey, if he is to realise his destiny. The 
Bkagavadgita (III. 10) says, ‘ Brahma created man 
along with the law of sacrifice.’ The law is the means 
by which we can realise God’s ideal for us and grow 
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^nto His likeness. But we forget our origin, forget our 
place in the plan of God, forget the law of sacrifice, and 
lose ourselves in selfish pursuits It is then that the 
need for God’s redemptive power arises. The All- 
great is the All-loving Vishnu too. His love 
and grace are around us, behind what appears as space- 
time, the material world, otganic life and human 
history. VUhnu the all-pervading, actively helps every 
•human soul to fight against sin and stupidity. He is 
the central core of out being, serving as an inner light, 
which is too holy to consent to any evil, too real to 
cling to the fleeting and too loving to regard anything 
as alien to itself. He is God the redeemer and is the 
security that the world is progressing towards the good. 
But He does not act against our will. His redemptive 
activity takes place in accordance with the order 
created by Brahma, God does not care to exalt 
Himself by condemning the laws of creation which 
His own fingers framed. Though Vishuu is ever ready 
to help us, our sin and stupidity constitute barriers 
against the operation of His grace. Even though we 
have sinned and thus betrayed the God in us, yet if we 
turn to God in faith, He helps us out of our difficulty. 

' Even if the very wicked worship me, with devotion to 
none else, he should be regarded as good, for he has 
rightly resolved. Sooh does he become righteous and 
attain to eternal peace. Boldly canst thou proclaim 
that my devotee is never destroyed,' says Krishna in 
the Gita* There is thus a chance for even the worst 


* IX. 30-31. 
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sinner. God is not merely truth and love, but also 
justice. He is the embodiment of power and 
perfection, the judge of good and evil, the lord of 
karma, karmadkyaksah. When we sin, it is Stva the 
judge, who punishes us. 

Brahma, Vishnu and Siva are not three different 
persons but three different aspects of one God, who 
has no second, distinguished according to His different 
functions. Brahma creates us with certain potenti- 
alities, Vishnu helps us to realise them through the 
overcoming of opposition and Siva signifies the 
victorious self-maintenance of the good. As the 
Taittiriya Upantshad puts it, 'the source from which all 
things come, that by which they are sustained and that 
into which they enter ’ are one. God is the truth, the 
way and the life. He is one viewed as threefold, eka 
eva tridha smrtah. Creation, redemption and judg- 
ment are the three fundamental aspects of the creative 
evolution. / 

When we regard the Supreme as Divine self^ 
consciousness functioning in the three ways a 
creation, redemption and judgment, it follows that the 
world, with reference to which these functions have a 
meaning, is organically related with God. The world 
is the body of God, according to some Upanishads, the 
Bhagm^adgita and theistic Vedanta. Hindu thought is 
not afraid of asserting the presence of God in all things. 
It has no faith in a transcendent God distinct from the 
world, living in a monotonous solitude of His own. 
Krishna says in the Gita^ that all the beauty of the 
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world, all its truth, all its goodness are so many modes 
in which God is manifested, of whose glory nature is 
the veil, ot whose word it is the expression, of whose 
thought it is the embodiment. This, however, is nol 
pantheism in the crude sense of the term. Distinctions 
are made netween the ideal and the actual, the good 
and its opposite. Hinduism insi*-ls on the need for 
self-transcendence on the part of man. This means 
that there is something beyond what actually is, tlial 
man is struggling to realise. The necessity for 
redemption shows that there are elements from which 
we are to be redeemed. If all that is, is equally divine,, 
there would be no need for redemption or judgment. 
God is not only in nature as its life but is beyond it, as 
its Creator, its Lord and its Judge. Hinduism doe» 
not subscribe to the Hegelian identification of the 
process of the world with the life of the Absolute. 
The world is rooted in God, but God does not die if 
the world perishes. In His own being He is indepen- 
dent of the world and above it. His spirit moves in 
the world, informing it, governing it, and yet it is by 
itself beyond it all. 

That the water of a stream is purer at its source 
is certainly true of the religion of Christianity. If we 
turn to the life and sayings of Jesus, we get a clear idea 
of the central principles of Christianity. Yahweh of 
the Old Testament was essentially a national deity. 
Though some prophets like Hosea and Isaiah regarded 
Him as the God of the whole earth, they did not 
altogether escape from their provincial views. Even 
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for them Israel remained God’s chosen race and the 
'heathen nations who would submit to His authority 
and come to worship at Zion would occupy a position 
of subjection. Jesus purged the idea of God of all 
particularism. He was not much interested in God as He 
is in Himself but revealed to us with remarkable in- 
sight the nature of God in relation to man and the 
world. Though Jesus referred to the three aspects of 
wisdom, love and power, the then conditions led him 
to emphasise the love of God. Even the better class 
of Jewish prophets exaggerated the aspect of God’s 
judgment and His wrath. Isaiah says : ‘ Men shall 
go into the caves of the rocks, and into the holes of the 
earth from before the terror of the Lord, and from the 
glory of His majesty, when He ariseth to shake mightily 
the earth* and Jesus laid stress on the conception of 
God as Fatlier and His love for us as His children. 
God is pre-eminently love. He is out redeemer, but 
the other aspects were not neglected by Jesus. The 
orderliness of the world reveals the wisdom of God. 
The sun shines impartially on the just and the unjust, 
and so does the rain fall. Special providences are not 
accepted by Jesus ^ who rebukes the petty egotism 
which imagines that the natural order of the universe is 
interrupted to inflict exemplary punishments on evil 
-doers or bring rich rewards to individuals of excep- 
tional merit. He refused to succumb to the tempta- 
tion to make stones into bread. The physical cures 
which He effected were all according to law and he 


♦ Luke xiU. L6. 
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■could not heal where faith was lacking. God is unaltct- 
able truth, and His universe cannot be an anarchic one. 
God is also the judge. The judgment of God is the 
<!ominating note of the Bible. From the sentence 
upon Adam and Fve and the condemnation of Cain, 
down to the closing vision of St John’s Apocalypse, 
we have stress on the sovereignty and judgment of 
God. At the end of the day, it is God’s purpose that 
will triumph. The Christian Church, in the spirit of 
the Hebrew pro[)hets appeals more to the terror of 
judgment and the wiath of God than to the sense of 
guilt and the grace of God. 

When the followers of Jesus raised Jesus to the 
rank of God, the three aspects of Brahma, Vtshnu and 
Stva, infinitude, grace and sovereignly, wisdom, love 
and power were attributed to Him. He is Logos or 
Wisdom or Word of God, who was before Abraham 
was. He is the Saviour who revealed His heart of 
love on the cross at Calvary. He is the judge who 
pronounces sentence on all who offend Him. ‘ He 
that coraeth after me,’ says John the Baptist, ‘ will 
gather up His wheat into the garner but the chaff He 
will burn up with unquenchable fire * He will 
^ separate the sheep from the goats.** 

The doctrine of the Trinity not only sought to 
provide a place for Jesus in the unity of God but also 
tried to correct the onesided view of God adopted in 
the Old Testament. God is not merely the infinite 
majesty seated on high (the Father;, but is also the 


* Matthew xxv. 
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heart of love (the Son), and the immanent principle of 
the world process (the Holy Spirit). God is not the 
transcendent, remote from the world, but Infinite love 
who pours Himself out unwearyingly into the uplift 
of the world. Abelard and, in a manner, Aquinas 
support the view of the Father as power, the old 
Yahweh exercising judgment [Stva), the Son as the 
Logos, Word or Wisdom, the principle of creation 
(Brahma), and the Holy Spirit as pervading love 
{Vishnu). On this view, the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit correspond to the Vedantic formula of 
Brahman as Sat^ Chit, and Ananda — reality, wisdom 
and joy. One thing is clear, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is an attempt to indicate the threefold nature of 
God. Modern Christian theology is realising that the 
unity of God is consistent with His three aspects, only 
if the latter are regarded as modes of His activity and 
not as three different minds or centres of conscious- 
ness. 

It is frequently urged that the Hindu view exagge- 
rates the justice of God while the Christian lays more 
stress on the love of God. This is however not 
altogether just. There is not much real difference on 
this question, between the two views. Vishnu, or God 
as love, is ready to help us but He waits for our eflfort. 
He does not offer His aid against our will. He cannot 
save us even when we sin, unless we repent God 
will do everything for us, but if we persist in our sin* 
and selfishness and do not turn to Him, law will have 
its course. God cannot deny Himself. He woul* 
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like to forgive all but there are sins which Shall not 
be forgiven, neither in this world nor in that which is- 
to come. Even the love of God has a method accor- 
ding to which it works. We cannot say that this con- 
stitutes a limitation of His power. Omnipotence is not 
irrationality. Jesus recognises that there are laws of 
the spiritual world. The parables of the tares, the 
thief, the hidden treasure, the pearl, the lost* sheep, 
the talents, the ten virgins and the wedding garment, 
all imply the law that we shall be saved only by our 
deeds. - The five foolish virgins failed to use their 
opportunities and so missed their end. If we expect 
forgiveness, we must forgive , if we would save our 
lives, we must lose them. Such are the inexorable 
laws of the spiritual world which even God’s love 
cannot set aside. Salvation is to be earned . God 
cannot thrust it on us. The implication of the curious 
doctrine of vicarious sacrifice is that the love of God 
is tempered by His justice. It assumes that divine 
justice must be satisfied before God can forgive. 

Western Christianity is a product of several in- 
fluences. Its Jewish heritage which conflicts with the 
Greek, inclines it to support the transcendent concep- 
tion of God. For the Jew as well as the Arab, nature 
seemed dry and barren ; to the Greek as to the Hindu* 
it was alive and divine. The latter did not exaggerate 
the distinction between the sacred and the profane, the 
nature and the supernatural, the spirit and the flesh. 

♦ Matthew xllf, 24 30; xxiv. 43; xHfV44; xlli 46-46; xvill I2^l 
XXT. 14*30 ; XXV. 1-13 ; xxli. 1-14. 
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Their general conception is confirmed by the spirit of 
science with its insistence on the essential unity of 
nature. The all-pervading supremacy of law keeps 
the lawless at arm’s length. The supernatural is at 
the heart of nature. As Aristotle said, spirit is the 
^orm of matter. God is the life of the world. The 
growing appreciation of the meaning of history and the 
principle of development, the fresh psychological 
analyses of the religious consciousness and its growths 
incline us to see the divine in the normal and not in 
deviations from it. The view of God, as one who 
acts upon the woild externally, moulding it as a potter 
does clay, which has had a continuous history in 
Christendom from Jesus — even He was fettered much 
by His religious surroundings — through Paul, 
Augustine, Luther, Calvin etc. is slowly yielding to a 
more immanent conception. A whole-hearted accept- 
ance of Divine immanence will involve much doctrinal 
Te-adju’straent and many of the sacred sentiments which 
^have twined themselves round the old idea will have to 
be given up. We cannot accept Divine immanence 
^nd yet be conventionaVly orthodox, clinging to the 
reality of miracles, chosen people, exclusive mediator- 
“ship, unique revelations, salvation by grace rather than 
by development, and damnation at death for the large 
majority of the human race. Christian theologians are 
accepting the view of immanence with different degrees 
of completeness. Though Jesus was much hampered 
by his Jewish heritage, He yet had a fine faith in God 
as the indwelling presence in the world. The kingdom 
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of God is within you.' With the Hindu, Jesus believ'es 
that the changes of the world are not the results of an 
occasional interference of God from outside, but are a 
regular divine progress The central lesson of the life 
of Jesus to the Hindu is the undei mining of the false 
antithesis between man and God. Jesus is the 
example ol a man who has become God and none 
can say wheie his manhood ends and divinity begins. 
Man and God are akin. ‘ That ait Thou. Tat ivam asi. 

II 

The doctrine of the immanence ot God in life and 
history is inconsi'^tent with the theory of unique 
revelations at particular epochs. Hinduism prefers to 
think of God’s activity as immanent in the whole 
spii dual development of the race It yet tickets oti 
some prominent aspects of this continuous develop- 
ment, as indicating in a more sinking manner the 
presence of God. Though divine life permeates, 
subdued and controls all life on earth, still, the stages, 
when the higher forms were evolved, when the better 
types were peifected, reveal more prominently the 
woiking of the immanent spirit. These stages are 
marked by the appearance of the subhuman avatars. 
When man appears on the scene, the problem of 
morality arises and the contmuous redemptive activity 
of God becomes more manifest when the moral order 
is sharply disturbed. The restoration of the moral 
equilibrium demands the appearance of some who em- 
body greater goodness than usual.* These souls who 

* Bhagavadgita, 7-8, gee also Profeiaor Hogget 

Bedemption from the world. 
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support unflinchingly the cause of God, that is good- 
ness reveal more than ordinary beings, the eternal 
within the temporal, the grain within the husk. These 
manifestations of spiritual values may be viewed 
either as the revelation of God or the realisation of the 
potentialities of man, since these two are different ways 
of stating one fact. We call them fresh revelations of 
the depths of God or decisive developments of the 
possibilities of man. Naturally, the pious view them 
as deliberate acts of God adopted in divine wisdom 
to serve His purpose. But the higher thought ot 
India is emphatically of opinion, that God is ever 
active and love is His very essence and not a mere 
accidental aberration. 

While all men reproduce or incarnate to some 
extent the nature of God, His truth, love and power, 
those who are called avatars do so in a more striking 
way and to a greater degree. This is the ca^e with 
Rama, Krishna and Buddha, Jesus is an avatar since 
His love for the sinful which came out most markedly 
in His appeal on the Cross, ‘ Father, forgive them for 
they know not what they do is of a piece with God’s 
love for His children But that He had a special 
relation to God, which it is not possible for others to 
acquire is a proposition which it is very difficult to 
defend. Nor is there any authentic evidence of it, I 
venture to submit, in the synoptic Gospels. Stories, 
of course, there are, as about many others in the pre- 
' Christian and the post- Christian eras, but on such a 
-question they count for little. The Adoptionist 
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‘Christology and the Pre-existence theory involve an 
untenable antithesis between God and man, which is 
reminiscent of Jewish dualism. The life of Jesus will 
have no meaning for us, if He had any non-human 
elements which enabled Him to reach perfection. 
Faith in the Fatherhood of God compels us to assume 
that what was possible for Jesus is also possible for 
other men. The resources of God which were avail- 
able to Him are open to us, and if we struggle and 
strive even as He did, we will develop the God in us. 
We are all partakers of God’s nature and can incarnate 
God’s love even as Jesus did, if we ac(|uire Jesus* faith 
in God. At best, Jesus is 'the first born among many 
brethren.’* The incarnation of God in Jesus is 
essentially one with the indwelling of God in the other 
saints of the world. The divine relationship revealed 
by Him is potentially present in all of us. It is a pious 
delusion to think that none else than Jesus attained this 
consciousness of spiritual oneness with God. The 
history of Hinduism gives several instances of souls 
who were saved, who had the experience of the one- 
ness of ‘ I and my Father,’ who saw with the eye of the 
soul the glory of God as it is in its own nature, not 
merely as momentary gleams breaking though the 
darkness of the sense world, and enjoyed Him for ever. 
The nearer the approach to God, the greater is the 
community of nature between man and God and he 
who lives in God, not intermittently but constantly can 
•say, ‘ I am He.’ The testimony of the Riskis of the 


* RoniADf Tiii. 92 . 
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Upanishadsi^ confirmed by Jesus and other religious^ 
geniuses of the world. Let us hear the Suft^ 
martyr, A1 Hallaj : * I am the Truth , I am He 

whom I love ; and He whom I love is I. We are 
two souls dwejlipi? in one body. When thou seest 
me, thou seest Him, and when thou seest Him, thou 
seest me.’ In that condition of at-one-ment, there is 
no opposition between the human soul and divine. 
According to Jami: '^^I’and ‘Thou’ have here no 
place, and are but phantasies vain and unreal.” ^ 

In our loyalty and devotion to Jesus, we may say 
that the revelation of God in Jesus is a perfect and 
complete one and His personality is unapproached in 
all history. The light of God, it is admitted some- 
times with great reluctance, shone clearly no doubt, in 
some prophetic souls, but it never blazed forth in such 
unique splendour as in Jesus. All this may be true, 
but we cannot legitimately object, if the followers, say 
of Confucius and of Buddha, set up similar claims for 
their heroes. If it is argued that spiritual experience 
on a vast scale confirms the divinity and mediatorship 
of Jesus, similar experience is not wanting for the 
other great saviours of humanity. Hinduism believes 
that every gtiru is a saviour inasmuch as he quickens 
in his disciples the life of God, and develops the seed 
of the spirit, capable of fructifying in them. Any one 
who helps us to a complete harmonisation of the finite 
will of man with the perfect will of God has the power 
to save us. In some systems like that of the Sak*a 
♦ Browne : Literary Hiet<n'y of Persia^ I. p. 439. 
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Siddkanta^ the gum is said to be the very God who 
appears out of the fulness of His grace to help man in 
the upward ascent. It cannot be contended that it is 
impossible to reach heaven unless it be through 
the mediatorship of Jesus. It is ev» a adnlAted that 
Abraham got there, centuries before Jesus was born.* 
It is not easy to follow such a proposition as that 
all ideal qualities of perfect manhood for all time and 
all conditions were included in Jesus and His revela- 
tion is final and all inclusive. There is no finality with 
regard to any revelation on earth. God has never 
said His last word on any subject. He has always 
more things to tell us than we now can bear.f 

A more critical attitude towards the divinity of 
Jesus is growing among the Christian theologians of 
the West, who are tending to emphasize more and 
more the humanity of Jesus. The claims to omni- 
science and the consciousness of having created the 
universe are not seriously pressed. On the other 
hand, more attention is paid to the statements that He 
" grew in wisdom,’ ‘ learned obedience by the things 
which he suffered,’ was made ' perfect through Suffer- 
ings,’ and ' hath been in all points tempted as we are.’ 
The travail of the spirit in the wilderness makes Him 
our brother. He, like us, felt in the presence of the 
great God that lowly reverence and humility which 
made Him say, ' Why callest thou me good. There 
is none good but One, that is, God.’ ' My father is 

• Luke xvl. 24. 
t John xri. 12. 
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greater than I.* * Miracles are not adduced as evid- 
ence of His divinity Science is ciitical of many of 
them. Psychotherapy is able to explain a few. Jesus 
Himself never deigned to perform miracles to prove 
His divinity. On the other hand, He admits that 
others also are able to do them. ‘ If I by Beelzebub 
cast out devils, by whom do your sons cast them out 
Jesus’ own testimony, philosophical truth, and reli- 
gious experience alike demand that jesus should be 
brought into line with the other great saints of God, 
who has not left Himself without a witness in any 
•clime or age. 

HI 

Man is made in the image of God and so is not 
naturally depraved. As we now find him, he is, no 
doubt, handicapped in several ways. These defects 
are foreign to his true nature and are the result of his 
abuse of freedom. The Hebrew story 

‘ Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose moital taste 
- Brought death into the world and all our woe ’ 

endorses the Hindu view that sorrow and suffering, 
consequent on sin and stupidity, are produced by 
man, though God allowed them when he gave us 
freedom. God, as we saw, does not deal with us as a 
potter with clay but gave us full freedom to realise 
our destiny, but man loved his false self and not his 


♦Mark. X. 18; John xlv. 28. 
tLuke xL 19. 
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^rue self and source, God. and thus evil arose. Our 
'Sinfulness however does not destroy the immortal 
glory that is our heritage though it postpones its 
arrival 

The doctrine of the natural depravity of man, I 
fear, cannot be sustained. The divine is our nature. 
The light of God lighteth every man who cometh into 
the world. ‘ Thou wouldst not be seeking me if thou 
^idst not possess me ’ Goethe says 

‘ Were not the eye itself a Sun 
No Sun for it could e /er shine. 

By nothing Godlike could the heart be won 
Were not the heart itself divine.* 

On this view, conversion is not the birth of any- 
thing new, though it is the sudden reversal of the 
former course of life. Salvation is more a gradual 
<levelopment of the divine in us than a gift due to the 
grace of God. M^idern psychological analysis of the 
act of redemption informs us that God acts in the 
-development of the individual soul more from within 
than from without, Grace and development are two 
aspects of one proce.ss though the former suggests 
something like a spiritual miracle or crisis and the 
latter implies the continuity of man and God. 

The course of discipline which the individual is 
called upon to undergo, if he is to realise his divine 
inheritance may be distinguished into three types, 
answering to the three aspects of conscious life. In 
the period of the Upanishads, God was regarded 
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primarily as Eternal Truth or Light and the indivi- 
dual was asked to comprehend the nature ot God by 
sraddha or faith and jnana or wisdom. When we 
pass to the Bhagavadgtta, it is the aspect of God as 
love that becomes more prominent and bhakti or 
devotion to God becomes the chief means of salvation. 
With the Buddhists and the SatviteSy as with the 
ancient Hebrews, God is the Eternal Righteousness 
and tapas or austere simplicity of life and self-sacrifice 
become emphasised. Any one of these three methods 
jnana, bJiaktiox has the power to transform our 
life as a whole. 

When we undergo this inward renewal of mind, 
heait and will, when we give up our self-regarding life, 
we find one which beats in unison with the impersonal 
and the universal good. This is to be saved. The 
secret of salvation is not a change of creed but an in- 
ward renewal. The kingdom of God is an attitude of 
the soul. Salvation is a qualitative change which fills 
the life of man with the spirit of God. What the exact 
Jiature of it is, cannot be translated into our terms, 
coined as they are in the mint of human experience. 
The glory that shall be, we cannot know fully. If we 
insist on interpreting the nature of eternal life in the 
language of logic and time, we have to say that it is an 
identification of the will of the soul with that of God, or 
more concretely, it is citizenship in the kingdom of 
God or Brahmaloka, from which there is, no possi- 
bility of degradation into the world of sainsara, San- 
Jkara declares the impossibility of characterising the 
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-supreme experience of oneness with God and allows, 
if any logical description is demanded, that it is best to 
say that that life is dwelling in the city of God. Ka^na- 
mija, however, believes that nothing higher is conceiv* 
able or real. 

The ascended Christ says : ‘ I will make him a 
pillar in the temple of my God and he shall go no more 
out.’* The expression that ‘ he shall go no more out * 
has a family likeness to the Hindu view that the saved 
soul does not return to the struggle of sapnsara. Na^ 
punaravrttiih. Both the Hindu and the Christian views 
agree with regard to the features of the free souls. 
Wisdom, love and joy are the fruits of salvation. The 
saved soul has that perfect confidence in the goodness 
of things that he is not tossed about by the winds of 
doctrine and dogma. He has that true love or inward 
•brotherliness. It is not mere refraining from injury or 
forgiveness of enemies, but positive service of huma- 
nity. No great religious leader has failed to pay hts 
homage to the principle of love. Ahimsa is a central 
fea,ure of the ethics of the Upanishads, Buddha asks 
us to do good to them that hate us. In the Book of 
Exodus, we read, ‘ If thou meet thine enemy’s ox or 
his ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring it back to 
him.’ The forty-fifth chapter of Genesis gives us an 
idea of the admiration which the ancients had for a 
magnanimous man. See the superb scene in which 
Joseph forgives his brethren. Paul quotes from the 
Book of Proverbs, when he writes to the Romans ' If 


^ RerelatioB Hi, 12. 
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thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him to 
drink/ Of Jesus, it is said, * Who, when he was revil- 
ed, reviled not again, when he suffered, threatened 
not/* The saved soul has not only wisdom and love 
but also that real joy which is not at the mercy of men 
and circumstances, the peace or santi of which the 
Hindus speak. It is the joy to which Jesus referred 
when he said ‘ My joy I give unto you, and your joy 
no man taketh from you.’ 

Apparently there is not very much serious differ- 
ence between Hinduism and Christianity on the ques- 
tion of the natuie and means of salvation, if we do not 
take into account the doctrine of Atonement, that 
^ God W’as in Christ reconciling the world unto Him- 
self.’ That Jesus helps us to turn away from sin and 
towards God, as every saint, in some degree, does, is 
beyond question. But the sacrifice of Christ has na 
significance for man as a propitiation for sin. Jesus is 
our Saviour since He gives us evidence in his life of 
the love of God, which will bear us in all crises and 
catastrophes. He gives us assurance that it is possible 
for us to conquer the world, the flesh and the devil and 
attain perfection. Ritschl rightly contends, All that 
we can recognise as the real truth of His existence, is 
tbat through the impulse and direction we receive from 
Him, it is possible for us to enter into His relation to 
God and the world.f 

f Peter il 23. 

t Justification and Reconciliation^ p. 387. 
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IV 

The doctrines of karma and le-birih which distin- 
guish the faith of the Hindus, do not evidently com- 
mend themselves to the roajoniy ol Christian thinkers 
wao, I am afraid, are mostly misled by misrepresenta- 
tions. Moksha or at-one-mcnt^with God is not possible 
as long as the individual clings to his separate 
narrow individuality. Until ail traces of this separatist 
tendency are suppressed, union with the Supieme 
cannot be realised. We are committed to the world of 
the endless cycle of lives, until we conquer 
time and reach perfection. This view is not so fantas- 
tic as it IS generally said to be. II life eternal imokska) 
means a state which transcends temporal conditions 
{samsara), then so long as we cling to the latter, time, 
the former, elern'ty, cannot be attained. Unless we 
drop the individual point of view and raise ourselves 
to the universal, we cannot lay hold on the truth. All 
our efforts to reach the universal standpoint, while 
retaining the individual, are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Moral growth is of this character. It has for 
its basis the exclusive individual with, separate plans^ 
purposes and preferences, confronted by others widt 
similar interests. Through moral effort, the individtia) 
can approximate to the goal but never reach it. 
Satnsara is the world of individualistic moralism 
which has for its principle perpetual progress or 
endless growth and not effective realisation ot com* 
plete fruition. Kant*s ethics gives us an instruc- 
tive analogy. The imperative of the moral law 
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demands a total suppression of the sensitive part 
of man's nature. This end is not realised in our pre- 
“sent experience, and so he offers us an infinite future 
to realise it, but Kant forgets that infinite time is inade- 
quate for an impossible task. Finite agents cannot 
achieve infinite perfection, even if they groan and tra- 
vail to the end of time. Kant prescribes a self- contra- 
dictory task. The way out is to knock down the sense 
of the finite. Only then can we be sav^ed from the un- 
ending progress of the finite which yields no satisfac- 
tion. Unless we abandon the standpoint of samsara 
by cutting through the chain and lift ourselves up 
above sensitivity, above space-time, above individua- 
lity, there is no release possible. Life eternal can be 
lived here, and now, if only we discard the separatist 
viewpoint of mere moralism and rise to the religious 
level. 

In the world of samsara, the law of karma holds. 
It is the principle of moral continuity by whicli all steps 
on the upward path which we gain through toil and 
suffering are secured for us, and the character we build 
conserved, so that we need not re traverse old steps 
but always look upwards and onwards. According to 
the doctrine of karma, every man will have chances 
opened to him until he realises the destiny tor which 
he is intended. If God is love, none can ba lost for 
ever. The redemptive work of God dees not 
cease, until the purpose of God is fulfilled with regard 
to every being. The sin of man hides but does not 
destroy hts immortal destiny. God's love would no t 
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allow even the worst sinner to slip away from Him 
completely. If death were the end, God's purpose in 
creating us would be frustrated , for most of us die 
unrepentant and in sin. If vve do not admit the defeat 
of God’s- purpose, which would be a very serious limi- 
tation of God’s nature, then there must be scope for 
growth, after death, for all souls, to develop and mani- 
fest the God in them. This view seems to be much 
more consistent with the justice and love of God than 
the one prevailing in Christendom, which has adopted 
a hell for the large majority of mankind. A deeper 
realization of the truth of God as love will lead Chris- 
tian thinkers to admit development after death. 

If God destroys his delinquent children, then we 
are attributing to God a very primitive instinct which 
even civilised men have sublimated. If Jesus took 
dittle children on His knees and told His hearers that 
the only way of pleasing God was to become them- 
selves like little children, it is atrocious for us to thrust 
'these citizens of the kingdom of heaven into the fire of 
hell. 

According to St. Paul, * the whole creation groa- 
neth and travailcth in pain together* •••••waiting for the 
manifestation of the sons of God.* If any souls are 
doomed for ever without a chance of manifesting them- 
selves as sons of God, then God’s ideal consummation 
for the world has broken down. The doctrine of 
divine immanence requires us to believe that no mao 
deserves to be thrown into eternal hell. However far 
»he may go astray, he is not a lost soul. None can 
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shake off the divinity in him, however much he may- 
hide it by his s'm, stupidity and selfishness. The un- 
supported finite, the individual who is not rooted in the 
eternal, in other words, the man who is not made by 
God is the only rubbish fit to be cast into hell-fire, but 
not he who bears the human face divine. He may sin 
grossly in the life but his immortal destiny cannot be 
destroyed. Beneath the horrible mask of a Judas, there 
is the potentially divine face of a Jesus. St. Paul says: 

‘ A v’^eil lieth upon their heart. Bat whensoever a man 
shall turn unto the Lord, the veil shall be taken away.’ 
Mark the words 'whensoever a nian shall turn unto the 
Lord," that is, at any time in the history of the indivi- 
dual, in this world or in the world to come, it he re- 
pents he has a chance. To the Hindu, the case of 
Dives seems to be the height of tragedy.* In a repen- 
tant mood, he begs for a small favour, and that not for 
himself, and no God cares to listen to his prayer. For 
there is no escape possible for a soul tormenting in 
hell. Once dead, the fate of man seems to be settled 
eternally. Assuming that God is not love but stern 
justice with fierce indignation against wrong, the treat- 
ment of Dives is not even just. Errors unrepented of 
in this life cannot be punished through all the ages. 
But even the Old Testament gets over the conception of 
God as mere justice. Some of the Prophets and Psalm- 
ists had a more adequate view. The Lord is merci- 
ful and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in 


♦ Luke xvl. 19-31. 
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mercy.* With such a God who is ready to forgive 
and welcome back the sinner, Dives has a chance. 
How much more has he with Jesus’ God who is not 
only the Father who waits at home lo receive the prodi- 
gal, but also the Shepherd who searches in the moun- 
tains for the lost sheep ' If God goes out to seek the 
sinner and bring him back, the repentance of Dives 
will be a matter of rejoicing to Him If God is un- 
imaginably good ' exceeding abundantly above all we 
can ask or think,* is this hope of a future, where souls 
like Dives could develop in their new mood, too good 
to be true ' ‘ If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your bather which is in Heaven, give good things to 
those that ask Him If we never can forgive as much 
as we have been forgiven, then is it right to think that 
God will not refrain from vengenance ^ God’s illimita- 
ble lov^e IS the guarantee that there is a boundless 
future opening before us. 

Except for the proposition that God is not the 
God of the dead but of the living, Jesus did not give 
any definite account of the future life. His references 
to it in the parables of the Sheep and the Goats, Dives 
and Lazarus are coloured by the beliefs of the 
age in heaven and hell, as geographical areas, full of 
blessedness and misery, and they are not relevant to 
the problem. Jesus evidently did not believe in a long, 
interval between death and judgment for the rich glut- 


* PftAlois eilt. 8. 
t Mfttthevr rii. IL 
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ton and Lazanis had their punishment and reward 
almost immediately after death. Jesus was not mislead- 
ing the repentant thief when He said, ^ To-day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise/**^ The official view that the 
dead will rise with their physical bodies for judgment 
after death is not supported by these statements of 
Jesu^ ^n the orthodox view, it is difficult to know 
how it fares with the countless dead, in the interval 
between death and judgment. The only interpretation 
of heaven and hell consistent with the teaching and 
character of Jesus is that they refer to qualitative 
changes in the souls. Heaven symbolises the improve- 
'ment of the soul and hell its opposite. And there are 
grades in hell, as well as in heaven, many mansions in 
God’s Kingdom and each man will go to his place in 
accordance with the strength of his faith and the merit 
•of his life. This is the way in which God’s justice 
operates, as the law of karma tells us. As a man uses 
4iis chance, so will his progress be and the kind and 
-extent of his use will d^-termine his grade ol develop- 
ment. That Jesus had a clear consciousness of the 
iaw of spiritual continuity comes out in many of his 
utterances. He is aware that men shall give account 
for every idle word which they speak on the day of 
judgment. All our nameless acts of tenderness and 
love — ‘ I was an hungered and ye gave me meat * — are 
quite effective in their results. As the Bhagavadgita 
sa)rs, ‘ even a little good saves us from great fear.* 
(II. 40). 


Luke zxiii. 1.43. 
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This view is in accord with the known facts of the 
dev'elopment of human personality. The advance in* 
holiness or perfection is a gradual moral process which 
cannot be achieved instantaneously. In normal 
circumstances self-development is a continuous 
process, with no conceivable limits. Growth is the 
law of personality and for it, both time and opportunity 
are necessary. The law of karma opens up a vast 
vista where there will be ample scope for self-develop- 
mei}t. 

This principle rightly insists that our conduct as a 
whole detei mines our future A single incident like 
baptism does not decide the fate of the individual. The 
infant which dies soon after baptism and the one 
without It, will both have practically the same future 
careers, other things remaining equal. Jesus would 
certainly be shocked to hear, that, according to his 
message of love, the penalty for error of belief, or 
accident of birth in another religion or the misfortune 
of missing some magical sacrament is continuous 
burning in hell-fire. It is spiritual growth that a man 
has made or failed to make that determines his future 
destiny. 

The law of karma is criticised as being too 
mechanical and inconsistent with Divine love. The 
conception of God as an unfettered despot, who 
interferes whenever it pleases Him to make certain 
people sinful and others saintly, is repugnant to Hindu 
thought. To argue that God*s love is not bound by 
the law of character is to support the Calvinistic 
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-theology of arbitrary and irrational decrees, according 
to which the elect shall be saved, do what they will, 
and the reprobate shall be damned, do what they can. 
It is impossible for God to ignore the conduct of men, 
though His love is so infinite that it supports all who 
make a start in the right direction. The necessities of 
the spiritual world demand that repentance should be 
tollowed by the forgiveness of sins and that utter self- 
surrender shall be followed by the grace of God. The 
moral law is the very being of God and it demands 
that the experiences to which we shall be subjected 
shall vary with the moral quality of our deeds. The 
constancy of God is not opposed to the love of God. 
The theory of divine immanence tells us that God's 
judgment does not come from anything external. 
It works from within. We raise or degrade ourselves 
by our acts. There is no escape from the law of God, 
which is closer to us than hands and feet, and is in fact 
the essence of us all. The law of karma tells us that 
those who violate God's laws must suffer for their 
violation, though there is possibility of repentance and 
improvement at every stage. 

Those who argue that the Hindu doctrine of 
karma is mechanical because the absoluteness of the 
law demands that the full debt must be paid, uphold, 
rather strangely, a worse proposition that it must be 
paid, somehow, by somebody, if not by the sinner. 
That one man should suffer for another's sins is 
intelligible, whatever be its validity. But does not the 
situation become paradoxical, if not grotesque, when 
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the sinner complacently accepts that another should 
suffer for his sin ? The view deludes the unthinking 
into the false notion that they might continue their 
careers of crime, for God would some day send some 
angel or Son of His to bear the sin of the world. The 
way in which orthodox Christian doctrine regards the 
suffering and death of Jesus, the guiltless victim, is 
conceivable only if God were a well-made weighing 
machine. I believe that it is intended to indicate the 
truth of the Hindu view that love of God and effort on 
the part of man are both necessary for moral growth. 

It is well known that the theory of karma is set 
forth as an explanation for human inequality. Experi- 
ence shows that all men are not equally favoured in 
inward disposition or outward circumstances. Heredity 
and environment contribute materially to the shaping 
of human souls. If we believe, as Calvin assuredly 
did, that the world is governed by a loving and 
intelligent being, we must admit that the diversities of 
life are not due to accident. Thus far the Hindu can 
follow the argument ; but when Calvin suggests as a 
solution the theory of election, that the capricious will 
of God is responsible for the choice of some for 
salvation and others for perdition, the Hindu hesitates 
to follow his lead and asks whether there is not a more 
reasonable alternative. There is no need to adopt 
such a mechanical viev^ of the relation of God to man. 
The law of karma traces this diversity ol endowment 
to the ordered will of God. The Hindu is not prepared 
to introduce into the nature of God an element of 
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Titter irrationality. He believes that one increasing* 
purpose manifests itself in the evolution of the 
universe, and if some become more readily the 
channels of divine grace than others, it is because they 
struggled a good deal to earn it in the past. ‘ What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap ’ says 
St. Paul. The law of karma accepts this principle and 
extends it futher and says, ^ Whatsoever a man reaps, 
that he must have sown.’ Jesus, to my mind, understood 
this further implication. When he told the paralytic, 

* Courage, my son, your sins are forgiven,’ he meant 
to convey that his suffering was the result of his past 
sins. The sinner may have forgotten them, but not 
God. The effects of his sins were lying in the depths 
of his personality. As modern psychology would say, 
our past deeds are stored up in the region of the un- 
conscious. Jesus assumes something like the law of 
karma, when he tells the sick man ‘ sin no more, lest a 
worse thing come unto thee.’ (St. John v. 14.) Suffer- 
ing is not the arbitrary fiat of a judge who inflicts it on 
us, though we do not deserve it. Suffering forced on us 
against our will is the wages of sin. We cannot esteem 
it a privilege and an honour. In that case, those 
suffering in hell have no reason to be ashamed of 
themselves. Jesus recognised the value of suffering 
as a warning against evil and an incentive to good. 
All this does not apply to suffering voluntarily under- 
taken. Suffering is for purification until we realise life 
eternal. When we are perfected we become sharers in 
the work of God, which is the creation and mainten^ 
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ance of absolute values. Thereafter, all ‘ suffering * ia 
self-imposed though it is quite distinct in its character 
from ordinary suffering. Sh^a drank poison for the 
redemption of mankind. Buddha, according to the 
Mahay ana faith refused to attain ninana for the sake 
of man. In addition to .!■ suffering inflicted on 
mortals as a punishment for their past sins and 
(2 ‘ suffering’ seemingly so, undertaken by the free 
souls of the world, there is a third variety which is call- 
ed tapas in Hindu thought. Tapas is the suffering 
voluntarily undertaken by those who are still on the 
path way to perfection, for the sake of self-development 
or world welfare. This is a very difficult undertaking 
and some of the greatest souls of the world have quail- 
ed before it. Witness the scene at Gethsemane. To 
realise our destiny, the most efficient method is this 
suffering for the world. Stva the prince of ascetics, or 
God as Righteousness, expects of His devotees, austere 
asceticism and self-sacrifice, even as Brahma demands 
meditation and Vishnn^ devotion. Suffering lor the 
world out of love for it is the price which every son of 
man has to pay, if he is to be redeemed from evil and 
manifest himself as a son of God. The Cross is not an 
offence or a stumbling block to the Hindu, but is the 
great symbol of the redemptive reality of God. It 
shows how love is rooted in self-sacrifice. The story 
of Hinduism has many instances of Riskis and Buddhas 
who have sanctified tapas and suffered more than they 
deserved for the sake of the world. This avoidable 
.suffering is not the result of past sins. 

% 
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Christian thinkers have felt for long uneasy about 
the doctrine of perpetual torment and devised various 
•schemes which would allow scope for future develop- 
ment. The Council of Florence in 1429 formulated 
the doctrine of purgatory which is neither hell nor 
heaven. Dean Farrar suggested an intermediate state 
of probation in which souls would have an opportunity 
for repentance. Some theologians take their stand on 
the vague statements of Peter iii. 19 ; iv 6, and argue 
for an intermediate state between death and judgment. 
While many plead for continuity between this life and 
the next, only very few are willing to advocate pre- 
existence. In course of time, however, Western 
thinkers will be led to discern the elements of value in 
the Hindu view, which is to day confused with a good 
deal of grotesque mythology which no thinking Hindu 
accepts as literal truth. 

V 

Indian Christians who breathe the same spiritual 
air laden with the fragrance of India’s past, as their 
Hindu brethren are deeply imbued with the doctrine of 
divine immanence. It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for them to accept the apocalyptic view of the 
sternness of God and His supernaturalism which 
threatens disobedience of God's will with tremendously 
terriffic judgments, which looks upon Jesus as the 
very God of God sent to the world to be crucified as an 
atonement for the sins of mankind, and contemplates 
the renewal on a vast scale of the miracle of the re- 
surrection, the coming of Christ in glory on a world 
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^hich has rejected Him. The thoughtful, especially 
.among the younger generation of Indian Christians, 
believe that God works in all men and in the whole 
world, though Jesus so perfected His nature that He 
•manifested the God in him in a more marked degiee 
than other men. They, of course, think that the 
’life of Jesus which brought out the aspect of redeeming 
love in the nature of God which was practically ignored 
by the Old Testament writers, though some of their 
great prophets like Isaiah were not unaware of it, has 
the highest ethical significance for us in the present 
condition of the world. They confidently anticipate 
the coming of the kingdom of God by the gradual 
giowthof goodness and spread of Christian love 
though not doctrine. They are deeply concerned 
when such vital doctrines of Hinduism as the unity and 
omnipenetrativeness of God, ahimsa, karma, and re- 
birth are misrepresented and caricatured, by the non- 
Jndian members of their fold, who have no idea of the 
evil effects of the relaxing of traditional restraints. 
Christianity in India to-day hears the call of Hinduism. 
She may pay heed to it and follow or she may be deaf 
to it and refrain. But all signs indicate that she is 
choosing wisely. She is attempting to combine the 
best elements of Hinduism with the good points of 
Christianity, and if she succeeds, it is not India alone 
rthat will be the gainer by this Hindu Christianity. 
The spiritual life of the world will increase. 
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B uddha^ the founder of the religion, is one of the 
noblest figures in the history of the world. A 
mass of legends has naturally grown round his person 
and there are some who even maintain that his whole 
life from birth to death was a legend. But it may 
be accepted that Buddha was a prince born to luxuiy 
who in the prime of life withdrew into solitude and' 
sought truth through meditation. 

It was an age of intellectual ferment. A congeries 
of conflicting theories and guesses accepted by some 
and denied by others, changing with men, reflecting 
the individual whims and wishes filled the air (see 
Brahmajala sutta). Struck by the clashing enthusiasms 
and the discordant systems, Buddha inferred the 
futility of metaphysical speculation. In the world of 
morals, ceremonial observances displaced moral 
obligations. In the sphere of religion, primitive 
superstitions lifted up their heads and were being 
exploited by the interested. Buddha declared that 
each man could gain salvation for himself without the 
mediation of priests or reference to gods. Salvation 
did not depend on the acceptance of doubtful dogmas 
or doing deeds of darkness to appease angry deities, 
but on the perfection of character and devotion to the 
good. An aversion to metaphysical speculation, an 
absence of theological tendency and an ethical earnest- 
ness mark Buddha’s teaching. 
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METAPHYSICS 

The four truths which Buddha announced are 
that there is suffering, that it has a cause, that 
it can be suppressed and that there is a way to 
accomplish it. There is suJTering because all things are 
transient. All being is in a state of perpetual becom- 
ing. Life is a series ol becomings and e.Ktinctions. 
Whatever be the duration of any state of being, as brief 
as a flash of lightning or as long as a millennium, yet 
all is becoming. While Buddha distinguishes the 
momentary (ksanikaj character of mental process from 
the impermanent (anitya) character of non*mental 
reality, later Buddhists regard all existence as momen- 
tary. Each single phenomenon is but a link in the 
chain, a transitory phase of evolution and the several 
chains constitute the one whole (dharmadhatu). Sub- 
stances and souls are reduced to sequences and pro- 
cesses. 

If we think of things rather than processes, we 
are dealing with unrealities. We build a seemingly 
•stable universe through logical relations of substance 
and attribute, whole and part, cause and effect. These 
relations are true of our logical world and not of the 
real. We are naturally led to imagine a permancpt 
core for things though it is an abstraction of thinking. 
We say it rai ns while there is no ^it* a t all. There W 
nothing but movement, n o doer butj deed. We mis- 
•take continuity of becoming for identity of things. A 
<:hild, a boy, a youth, a man and an old man are one. 
The seed and the tree are one. Continuous succession. 
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gives the appearance of an unbroken identity, even as^ 
a glowing stick whirled round gives the appearance of 
a complete circle. A useful convention makes us give 
names to the individual series. The identity of name 
persuades us to the thought jof the identity of the inner 
reality. 

The continuity of the world in the absence of a- 
permanent substratum is explained by means of the 
principle of universal causation. A thing is only a 
dharma, a cause or a condition. That being present 
this becomes ; from the arising of that this arises ; that 
being absent this does not become ; from the cessation 
of that this ceases” (Majjhima N. II. 32). It is the 
doctrine of pratityasamutpada or dependent origination* 
There is no being which changes ; there is only a self- 
changing. The world series is not a series of extinc- 
tions and fresh creations. One state transmits its^ 
paccayasatti (causal energy) to the next. There is a 
cohesion of the past with the present which is broken 
up into a succession of before and after in an external^ 
treatment of nature. 

The world of life and motion obeys a certain order 
(niyama). It is the presence of law in the world pro- 
cess which offers hope to man in distress. Regarding 
the nature of tlie world process, different views prevait 
The chief tendency, however, is to look upon it as 
impermanent though not non-existent. There are 
suggestions of a purely subjectivist nature. ** By the 
undoing of consciousness wholly remainderless all i» 
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melted away.’* The world is a product of ignorance 
and does not exist for the enlightened soul. Indivi- 
dual forms of the world are sometimes said to be the 
manitestations of certain unconditioned reals. Com- 
posite substances disappear when true knowledge 
arises leaving behind the primary elements. Buddha 
was not interested so much in analysing the nature of 
the world of becoming as in helping us to get out of it. 
** It is not the time to discuss about fire for those who 
are actually in burning fire, but it is the time to escape 
from it.** 

The individual self is a compound where the 
component parts, mental (name) and material (rupa), 
are ever changing. Feeling (vedana), perception 
(samjna), disposition (samskara) and intelligence 
(vijnana) are the mental factors. Feeling refers to the 
affectional side, perception and intelligence to the 
cognitive and disposition to the volitional aspects of 
mental life. Intelligence sometimes functions as the 
self. We have no evidence of a permanent self- 
** When one says ‘I’ what he does is that he refers 
either to all the factors combined or any one of them 
and deludes himself that that was T* ** (Samyutta 
N. in. 130 ). While Buddha contents himself with a 
statement about the constituents of the empirical self 
without explicitly rejecting the existence of a perma- 
nent self, Nagasena dismisses the permanent self as an 
illegitimate abstraction and reduces the self of man to 
a unified complex exhibiting an unbroken historical 
ccmtinuity. As body is a name for a system of 
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qualities, so soul is a name for the sum total of our 
mental states. 

The conception of the soul retains enough mean- 
ing to make rebirth significant. The individual is not 
a haphazard succession of unconnected phenomena but 
is a living continuity. The reborn man is not the dead 
man ; but he is not different from him. There is 
neither absolute identity nor absolute difference. 
There is persistent continuity as well as unceasing 
change. Each experience as it rises and passes leads 
up to, becomes or ends in another experience, moment 
or phase of life wliich sums up the whole past. 

ETHICS AND RELIGION 

Salvation which consists in the unmaking of 
ourselves is the goal of life. All forms of conduct 
which lead to it are regarded as good. The 
•eightfold path — right belief, right aspirations, right 
speech, right conduct, right mode of livelihood, 
right effort, right-mindedness and right rapture 
— represents the morality of Buddhism. It is the 
middle way between the extremes of self-indulgence 
and self-mortification. It is intended to transform the 
whole life of man — intellectual, emotional and voli- 
‘tional. 

The institution of caste was in a confused state in 
'the time of Buddha. He undermined the caste spirit 
by basing Brahminhood on conduct rather than on 
birth. He was not however a social reformer. His 
main interest was religion* Though professedly open 
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to all, his religion was practically limitel to the higher 
castes. He did not interfere with the domestic ritual 
which continued to be performed according to the 
Vedic rites. Buddha's mission was not so much to 
unveil the secrets of blessedness as to win men to its 
realisation. Nirvana literally means 'blowing out* or 
'cooling*. It is the dying out of hot passion, the des- 
truction of the fires of lust, hatred and ignorance. It 
is not to be confused with the night of nothingness. It 
is timeless existence full of “ confidence, peace, calm, 
bliss, happiness, delicacy, purity, freshness” (Milinda, 
11.2.9.1 Vamaka’s view of nirvana as annihilation 
is repudiated as a heresy (Samyutta N III. 103 ff). 
Since its nature is beyond the horizon of human 
thought, negative terms are used to describe Nirvana. 

We need not regard Buddhism as an entirely fresh 
start with no roots in the past It is a later phase of 
the general movement ot thought of which the Upani- 
shads are the earlier. The questions about ultimate 
reality, the nature of freedom and the permanent 
character of the self are not answered by Buddha. 
They are reserved issues on which he does not allow 
any speculation. He declines to answer Malunkya's 
questions on the ground that they do not help us in 
practical life (See also Dialogue of Vaccha). His 
silence on metaphysical issues is variously interpreted. 
Some of his early followers and modern interpreters 
take it negatively. They argue that Buddha did not 
believe in any permanent reality either cosmic or 
physical. Nirvana on this view is nothingness. 
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Buddha, it is sometimes urged, did not expound*^ 
the negative view for fear that he might startle 
his followers. This view makes Buddha’s philo- 
sophy incoherent and his character suspicious. 
There are positive statements made by Buddha^ 
which are inconsistent with this negative rationa- 
lism. Such a barren creed could not have 
appealed to theistically minded people of Buddha’s- 
time. Others hold that his silence was a cloak for his- 
ignorance. He did not know the truth of things. 
This theory is implausible in view of Buddha’s feeling 
that he was in possession of the tiuth and could lead 
men on to it. It is difficult to believe that Buddha 
himself was ignorant and wished his disciples to remain 
in ignorance. No thinking man could live without 
some sort of belief about ultimate values. It seems to 
be more reasonable to hold that Buddha accepted a 
positive idealism akin to the thought of the Upanishads, 
though he did not declare it as his opinion since he 
insisted on each one’s realisation of the truth for one- 
self. He ignored metaphysical questions, as meta- 
physical wrangling distracts men from the main busi- 
ness of moral life. It has little to do with the attain- 
ment of sanctity which is more spiritual and inward 
than logical and theoretical. If we do not admit this- 
view It will be difficult to account for the positive 
descriptions of the state of nirvana and Buddha's consis- 
tent refusal to deny the reality of an absolute beyond 
phenomena. The Benares sermon suggests strongly 
the reality of an absolute. In view of the obvious- 
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limits of the human understanding accepted by the 
Upanishads and Buddha, the latter refused to give posi- 
tive accounts of it. But within the limits allowed by 
logic he describes the ultimate principle as dharma or 
righteousness. In the Upanishads, dharma ^righteous- 
ness) and sat y a (truth) are identified. Since Buddhas 
main interest was ethical he emphasised the ethical 
nature of the absolute. Dharma takes the place of 
Brahman. (D. N. III. 232. On this question see 
Mind, 1926. pp. 158-174.) 
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Philosophical Development 

*'1 HROUGHOUT the history of Indian thought, the 
■ ideal of a world behind the ordinary world of 
fiuman strivings, more real and more intangible, which 
is the true home of the spirit, has been haunting the 
Indian race. Man’s never-ceasing effort to read the 
riddle of the sphinx and raise himself above the level 
of the beast to a moral and spiritual height finds a 
striking illustration in India. We can watch the 
struggle for four millenniums (or longer, if the recent 
arch;uological finds in Sind and the Punjab, which are 
withdrawing the shroud that hid the remote past, are to 
be taken into account). The naive belief that the 
world is ruled by the gods of Sun and Sky, who watch 
from on high the conduct of men, whether it is straight 
or crooked ; the faith that the gods who can be per- 
suaded by prayer or compelled by rites to grant our 
requests, are only the forms of the one Supreme ; the 
firm conviction that the pure stainless spirit, to know 
whom is life eternal, is one with the innermost soul of 
man ; the rise of materialism, scepticism and fatalism, 
and their supersession by the ethical systems of 
•Baddhism and Jainism, with their central doctrine that 
-one can free one-self Irom all ill only by refraining 
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from all evil, in thought, word and deed — God or no 
God , the liberal theism of the Hhagavadgita^ which 
endows the all-soul with ethical in addition to meta- 


physical perfections ; the logical scheme of the 
Nyaya, which furnishes th>* principal categories 
of the world of knowledge which are in use even 
to-day, the Vaiseshika interpietation of nature ; the 
Samkhya speculations in science and psychology ; the 
Yoga scheme of the pathway to perfection ; the ethical 
and social regulations of the Mimarasa and the religious 
interpretations of the Supieme reality, as put forward 
by Sankara. Ramanuja, Madhva and Nimbarka, 
Vallabha and JivaGosvami — form a rernaikable record 
of philosophical development m the history ol the 
human race. Type succeeds type, school follows on 
school, in logical sequence. The life of the Indian was 
ever on the move, shaping itself as it grew, and 
changing from time to time in relation to its physical, 
social and cultural contexts. In the early stages the 
ancient Indians were doing everything for the first 
time. They had practically no wisdom of the past to 
fall back upon. They had, moreover, enormous 
difficulties to contend with, which are now almost 


things of the past. In spite of these, their achig.yepaent 
in the realm of thought and practice i^-^^c^^^j^erable 
one. But the cycle is not complete^^n^&M^ange of 
possible forms is not exhausted ; fim^||bh^^phiDX still 
smiles. Philosophy is yet in its R 

The survey ot Indian thoug 
impresses one with the mastery 
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existence as well as the beauty and the persistence of 
the human* effort to understand it. The long procession 
of thinkers struggled hard to add some small piece to 
the temple of human wisdom, some fresh fragment to 
the ever incomplete sum of human knowledge. But 
human speculation falls short of the ideal, which it can 
neither abandon nor attain. We are far more 
conscious of the depth of the surrounding darkness 
than of the power to dispel it possessed by the 
. flickering torches that we have the privilege to carry as 
the inheritors of a great past. After all the attempts 
of philosopheis, we stand to-day in relation to the 
ultimate problems very near where we stood far away 
in the ages — where perhaps we shall ever stand as long 
as we are human, bound Prometheus-like to the rock of 
mystery by the chains of our finite mind.*** The pursuit 
of philosophy is not, however, a vain endeavour. It 
‘ helps us to feel the grip and the clanging of the chains. 
It sharpens the consciousness of human imperfection, 
and thus deepens the sense of perfection in us, which 
reveals the imperfection of our passing lives. That 
the world is not so transparent to our intellects as we 
could wish is not to be wondered at, for the philosopher 
^ is only the lover of wisdom and not its possessor. It 
- is not the end of the voyage that matters, but the 
voyage itself. To travel is a better thing than to arrive. 

^So OM,** exeUiiuui XesophaaM, ^hms Attained compieie 
. certttHrty in r ee peo t to the j^ods and to that which I call universal 
Balare, nor will an jone ever attain it Nay, even if a man happen- 
wd to light on the truth, he would not know that he did so, for 
-tfi — ^ is spread ovendf things** (€K>mperE : Grttk Tkinker^^ 
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At the end of our course, we may ask whether 
^he known facts of history support a belief in 4irogress. 
Is the march of human thought a forward movement, 
or is it one of retrogression ? The sequence is not 
capricious and unmeaning. India believes in progress, 
for, as we have already said, the cycles are bound 
together by an organic tie. The inner thread of 
continuity is never cut. Even the revolutions that 
threaten to engulf the past help to restore it. Back* 
ward eddies serve rather to strengthen than retard the 
current. Epochs of decadence, like the recent past of 
this country, are in truth periods of transition from an 
old life to a new. The two currents of progress and 
decline are intermingled. At one stage the forces of 
progress press forward with a persistent sweep, at 
another the line sways to and fro, and sometimes the 
forces of retrogression seem to overwhelm those of 
progress, but on the whole the record is one of advance. 
It would be idle to deny that mucli has perished in the 
process. But few things are more futile than to rail 
against the course which the historical past has taken 
or weep over it. In any case, some other kind of 
development would have been worse. The more 
important thing is the future. We are able to see 
further than our predecessors, since we can climb on 
their shoulders. Instead of resting content with the 
foundations nobly laid in past, we must build a great- 
*er edihce in harmony with ancient endeavour as well 
as ti^e modem outlook. 
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II 

The Unity of all Systems 

The twin strands which in one shape or another 
run through all the efforts of the Indian thinkers are- 
loyalty to tradition and devotion to truth* Every 
thinker recognises that the principles of his predeces- 
sors are stones built into the spiritual fabric, and, if 
they are traduced, one’s own culture is defamed. A 
progressive people with a rich tradition cannot atiord 
to neglect it, though it may contain elements which are 
not edifying. The thinkers try hard to explain, 
allegorise, alter and expurgate the traditional loie, 
since men’s emotions are centred round it The later 
Indian thinkers justify the different philosophical 
interpretations of the universe advanced by the earlier 
ones, and regard them as vaiymg approximations to 
the truth as a whole. The different views are not 
looked upon as unrelated adventures of the human 
mind into the realm of the unknown or a collection of 
philosophical curiosities. They are regarded as the 
expression of a single mind, which has built up the 
great temple, though it is divided into numerous walls 
and vestibules, passages and pillars. 

Logic and science, philosophy and religion are 
related organically. Every fresh epoch in the progress 
of thought has been inaugurated by a reform in logic. 
The problem of method, involving as it does an 
insight into the nature of human thought, is of great 
value. The Nyaya points out that no stable philosophy 
can be built except on the foundations of logic. The 
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Vaiseshika warns us that all fruitful philosophy must 
take into account the constitution of physical nature. 
We cannot build in the clouds. Though physics and 
metaphysics are clearly distinct and cannot be blended, 
still a philosophic scheme must be in harmony with the 
results of natural science. But to extend to the 
universe at large what is true of the physical world 
would be to commit the fallacy of scientific 
metaphysics, and the Samkhya asks us to beware of 
that danger. The resources of nature cannot 
generate consciousness. We cannot reduce nature 
and consciousness the one to the other, as scientific 
and psychological metaphysics attempt to do Reality 
appears not only in science and in human life, but in 
religious experience, which is the subject matter of the 
Yoga system. The Purva Mimamsa and the Vedanta 
lay stress on ethics and religion. The relation 
between nature and mind is the supreme problem of 
philosophy which the Vedanta takes up. The saying, 
that the saints do not contradict one another, is true of 
philosophies also. The Nyay a- Vaiseshika realism, the 
Samkhya-Yoga dualism and the Vedanta monism do 
not differ as true and false but as more or less true.^ 
They are adapted to the needs of the slow-witted 
(mandadhikari), the average intellect (raadhyamadhi- 

* S.D.S. ; MadhusudADa Saraarati'n prctsthanahfteda f 

Vijnanabhikflu's Introduction to S P.B. Cp. Kant ; ** We are In a 
way maintaining the honour of human reason when we reconcile 
it with itseli in the different persons of acute thinkers and discover 
the truth, which Is never entirely missed by men of such thoroogh- 
aeas, even if they directly contradict each other^ (quoted in 
J. Ward: A Study of Kant, p. 11. n. 1). 

9 
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'kari) and the strong-minded futtamadhikari) respec- 
tively. The different views are hewn out of one stone 
and belong to one wliole, integial, entire and self-con- 
tained. No scheme of tlie univeise can be regarded 
as complete, if it has not the different sides of logic and 
physics, psychology and ethics, metaphysics and reli- 
gion. Every system of thought developed in India 
offered its own theory of knowledge, interpretation of 
nature and mind, ethics and religion Our knowledge 
of the universe has grown enormously under the guid- 
ance of the natural sciences, and we cannot afford to be 
satisfied with any restricted outlook on life. The 
future attempts at philosophic construction will have 
1o relate themselves to the recent advances of natural 
•science and psychology. 

Ill 

Philosophy and Life 

Philosophy has for its function the ordering of 
life and the guidance of action. It sits at the helm and 
directs our course through the changes and chances of 
the world. When philosophy is alive, it cannot be 
remote from the life of the people. The ideas of 
thinkers are evolved in the process of their life 
history. We must learn not only to reverence them, 
but to acquire their spirit. The names of Vasishta and 
Visvamitra, Yajnavalkya and Gargi, Buddha and 
Mahavtra, Gautama and Kanada, Kapila and Patanjali, 
Badarayana and Jaimint, Sankara and Ramanuja, are 
not merely themes for the historian but t3rpes of 
personality. With them philosophy is a world-view 
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abased on reflection and experience. Thought, when 
•it thinks itself jout to the end, becomes religion by 
being lived and tested by the supreme test of life. The 
discipline of philosophy is at the same time the 
fulfilment of a religious vocation. 

IV 

The Decline of Philosophy in the Recent Past 
The evidence brought together in this work does 
not support the general cfiticism that the Indian mind 
has a fear of thinking. We cannot dismiss the whole 
progress of Indian thought with a sapient reference to 
the oriental mind, which is not sufficiently dry and 
virile to rise above grotesque imagination and puerile 
mythology. Yet there is much in the thought-history 
of the last three or four centuries to lend countenance 
to this charge. India is no longer playing her historic 
role as the vanguard of higher knowledge in Asia.* 
It seems to some that the river that has flowed down 
the centuries so strong and full is likely to end in a 

* Regarding China's debt to India, Professor Liang Chi Cho 
says: India taught us to embrace the idea of absolute freedom, 
that fundamental freedom of mind, which enables it to shake cfl all 
the fetters of past tradition and habit as well as the present customs' 
of a particular age — that spiritual freedom which casts off the 
enslaving forces of material existence. . . . India also taught 

ns the idea of absolute love, that pure lore towards all llTiag beiage 
which eliminates all obsessions of jealousy, anger, ImpaUenoe* 
disgust and emulation, which expresses itself in deep ^ty and 
sympathy for the foolish, the wick^ and the sinful^^at a hio luto 
tove which recognises the inseparabili^ between all befnn/' lie 
goes on to explain the contributions of India to Chinese nlerailU^ 
and art, music and arohiteetore, painUag and sculptwre, drMam» 
poetry and fiction, astronomy and medicine, edncatioaid merthod a»d 
-toeiiu oiganisaUons. See VispobharaH Quarterly^ October 19M. 
The Inffuenee of India on Burma and Ceylon, Japan and Coreo^ im 
well known. 
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Stagnant waste of waters. The philosophers, or rather 
die writers on philosophy of this period of decadence^ 
profess to be votaries of truth, tliough they understand 
by it merely the pious sophistries or the sacrosanct 
hair-splittings of this or that school of dogmatics. 
These professional dialecticians imagine that the small 
brook by their side, trickling away in the sand or 
evaporating in the fog, is the broad river of Indiatv 
philosophy. 

A variety of causes have contributed to this- 
result The political changes brought about by the 
establishment of the Mohammadan supremacy turned 
Yuen’s minds into conservative moulds. In an age when 
individual self-assertion and private judgment threat- 
ened at every point to dissolve into anarchy the old 
social order and all stable conviction, the need for 
authoritative control was urgently felt. The Mobam- 
madan conquest, with its propagandist work, and later 
the Christian missionary movement, attempted to shake 
the stability of Hindu society, and in an age deepl>^ 
conscious of instability, authority naturally became the 
rock on which alone it seemed that social safety and* 
ethical order could be reared. The Hindu, in the face 
of 4he clash of cultures, fortified himself with conven- 
tions and barred all entry to invading ideas. His 
aeolety, mistrusting reason and weary of argument, 
IbintK itself passionately into the arms of an authority 
which stamped all free questioning as sin. Since then 

failed in loyalty to Us mission. There w^e no* 
hmger any thinkers, but only scholars who refused to* 
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-strike new notes, and were content to raise echoes of 
*the old call. For some centuries they succeeded in 
deceiving themselves with a supposedly final theory. 
Philosophy became confused with the history of 
-philosophy when the creative spirit had left her. It 
abdicated its function and remained wrapped up in its 
illusions. When it ceased to be the guide and the 
guardian of the general reason, it did a great wrong to 
»itself. Many believed that their race had travelled 
long and far towards a goal at which it had at length 
arrived They felt rather tired and inclined to rest. 
Even those who knew that they had not arrived, and 
•saw the large tract of the country stretching into the 
‘future, were afraid of the unknown and its ordeals. 
The silences and the eternities cannot be questioned 
without peril by the weak of heart. The dizziness of 
the inquiry into the infinite is a vertigo which even 
‘mighty minds try to avoid, if they can. The strongest 
of human forces are subject to intervals of lethargy, 
and the philosophic impulse has had in these three or 
^four centuries an attack of lethargy. 

V 

The Present Situation 
To-day the great religions of the world and the 
•different currents of thought have met on Indian soil. 
The contact with the spirit of the West has disturbed 
•the placid contentment of recent times. The assimfli. 
aAton of a different culture has led to the impresstoa 
ihat there are no official answers to ultimate problems, 
ft has shaken the faith in the traditional solutions, and 
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has, in some degree, helped to a larger freedom and^ 
flexibility of thought. Tradition has become fluid? 
again, and while some thinkers are busy rebuilding the 
house on ancient foundations, others want to remove 
the foundations altogether. The present age of 
transition is as full of interest as of anxiety. 

During the recent past, India was comfortably 
moored in a backwater outside the full current of 
contemporary thought, but she is no longer isolated 
from the rest of the world. The historian of three or 
four centuries hence may have much to say on the 
issues of the intercourse between India and Europe, 
but as yet they lie hidden from our view. So far as 
India is concerned, we notice the broadening of men’s 
range of experience, the growth of the critical temper 
and a sort of distaste for mere speculation. 

But there is another side to the picture. In the 
field of thought, as well as in that of action, the spirit 
of man is doomed to decay as much in anarchy as in 
bondage. There is not much to choose between the 
two, so far as culture and civilisation are concerned. 
Anarchy may mean material discomfort, economic 
ruin and social danger and bondage material comfort, 
economic stability and social peace. But it would be 
incorrect to confuse the standards of civilisation witb 
economic welfare and maintenance of social order. It 
is easy to understand the feeling of the Indians of th^ 
beguming of the nineteenth century, who after 
generations of public strife and private suflfering 
welcomed the British rule as the dawn of a golden^ 
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age , but it should be equ^illy easy to sympathise with 
the Indian feeling of the present day that the spiiit of 
man craves, not comfoit, but happiness, not peace and 
order, but life and libeity, not economic stability or 
equitable administration, but the right to work out 
one s own salvation even at the cost of infinite toil and 
tribulation. Even non-political virtues do not thrive 
in the absence of political autonomy. British rule has 
given India peace and security, but they are not end» 
in themselves. If we are to put first things fust, then 
we must admit that economic stability and political 
security are only means, however valuable and neces- 
sary, to spiritual freedom. A bureaucratic despotism 
which forgets the spiritual ends, for ail its integrity and 
enlightenment, cannot invigoi ate the peoples beneath 
her sway, and cannot therefore evoke any living les- 
ponse in them. When the founts of life are drying up, 
when the ideals for which the race stood for millen- 
niums, the glow of consciousness, the free exercise of 
faculty, the play of life, the pleasure of mind and the 
fulness of peace, pranaramam, mana-anandam, santi- 
samrddham, are decaying, it is no wonder that the 
Indian IS conscious only of the ciushing burden and 
not of the lifted weight. It is no use speaking to him 
of the magnitude of Britain’s work, for the verdict of 
history is passed on the spiritual quality of the achieve- 
ment. If the leaders of recent generations have been 
content to be mere echoes of the past and not indepen- 
dent voices, if they have been intellectual middlemen 
and not original thinkers, this sterility is to no small 
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extent due to the shock of the Western spirit and the 
shame of subjection. The British are aware of the 
deep-rooted causes of the present attitude of India, 
whatever it may be called, unrest, revolt or challenge. 
They tried to bring their civilisation, which they 
naturally regard as higher, to touch the Indians, and 
they felt that they should pres*^ on in the task of 
enlightenment and education, good in themselves, 
without any hesitation or cessation, of effort. But 
India has no sympathy with this policy of cultural 
imperialism. She tenaciously clings to her ancient 
customs which helped her to check the swell of 
passion, the blindness of temper and the thrust of 
desire. One who is acquainted with the history of 
her past can sympathise with her anxiety to dwell in 
her own spiritual house, for “ each man is the master 
of his own house. ‘ Political subjection which inter- 
feres with this inner freedom is felt as a gross humilia- 
tion. The cry for Swaraj is tlie outer expression of the 
anxiety to preserve the provinces of the soul. 

Yet the future is full of promise. If India gains 
freedom within, then the Western spirit will be a great 
help to the Indian mind. Hindu thought never 
developed a Monme doctrine in matters of culture. 
Even in the ancient times when India grew enough 
spiritual food to satisfy her own people, there s no 
recorded age when she was not ready and eager to 
appreciate the products of other people’s imagination. 

* SarvM sre ive grb« raja. Everj man ii the lord in his ovm 
house. 
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In her great days India conformed to the wisdom of the 
Athenians, of whom Pericles said : We listen gladly 

to the opinions of others and do not turn our faces on 
those who disagree with us/’ Our fear of outside 
influence is proportioned to our own weakness and 
want of faith in ourselves. To-day, it is true, we bear 
lines of sorrow in our face and our hair is grey with 
age. The thoughtful among us have a brooding 
uneasiness of soul, some are even steeped in 
pessimism, and so have become intellectual hermits. 
The non-co-operation with Western culture is a passing 
-episode due to unnatural circumstances. In spite of 
it, there are attempts to understand and appreciate the 
spirit of Western culture. If India assimilates the 
valuable elements in the Western civilisation, it will be 
only a repetition of parallel processes which happened 
a number of times in the history of Indian thought. 

Those who are untouched by the Western 
influence are for a large part intellectual and moral 
aristocrats, who are indifferent to political issues, and 
adopt a gospel not of confident hope but of resignation 
and detachment. They think that they have little to 
learn or to unlearn, and that they do their duty with 
their gaze fixed on the eternal Dharma of the past. 
They realise that other forces are at work, which they 
cannot check or control, and ask us to face the storms 
and disillusionment of life with the unruffle.i calm of 
self-respect This was the class which in better times 
was more elastic and was ever renewing the attempts 
to reconcile rational philosophy with revealed religion. 
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It had always explained and defended the faith in the 
face of heretics and unbelievers, and had recourse to 
the allegorical method as the instrument of theological 
interpretation. u* 4^ ♦ *4 * 

The thinkeis of India are the inheritors of the 
great tradition of faith in reason. The ancient seers 
desired not to copy but to create. They were ever 
anxious to win fresh fields for truth and answer the 
riddles of experience, which is ever changing and there- 
fore new. The richness of the inheritance never sei ved 
to enslave their minds. We cannot simply copy the 
solutions of the past, for history never repeats itself. 
What they did in their generation need not be done 
over again. We have to keep our eyes open, find out 
our problems and seek the inspiration of the past in 
solving them. The spirit of tiuth never clings to its 
forms but ever renews them. Even the old phrases 
are used in a new way. The philosophy of the present 
will be relevant to the present and not to the past. It 
will be as original in its form and its content as the life 
which it interprets. As the present is continuous 
with the past, so there will be no breach of continuity 
with the past 

One of the arguments of the conservatives is that 
truth is not affected by time. It cannot be superseded, 
any more than the beauty of the sunset or a mother’s 
love for a child. Truth may be immutable, but the 
form in which it is embodied consists of elements 
which admit of change. We may take our spirit from 
the past, for the germinal ideas are yet vital, but the 
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body and the pulse must be from the present. It is 
forgotten that religion, as it is to-day, is itself the 
product of ages of change , and there is no reason why 
Its forms should not undergo fresh changes so long as 
the spirit demands it. It is possible to remain faithful 
to the letter and yet pervert the whole spirit. If the 
Hindu leaders of two thousand yeais ago, who had less 
learning and more light, could come on earth again- 
after all these centuries, they would seldom find iheir 
true followeis among those who have never deviated 
from the most literal interpretations of their views.* 
To-day a great mass of accretions have accumulated, 
which are choking up the stream and the free life of 
spirit. To say that the dead forms, which have no 
vital truth to support them, are too ancient and 
venerable to be tampered with, only prolongs the 
suffering of the patient who is ailing fiom the poison 
generated by the putrid waste of the past. The 
conservative mind must open itself to the necessity of 
change. Since it is not sufficiently alive to this need, 
we find in the realm of philosophy a strange mixture of 
penetiating sagacity and unphilosophical confusion. 
The chief energies of the thinking Indians should be 
thrown into the problems of how to disentangle the 

♦Cp. Anrobindo Ghosh: “If an ancient Indian of the time of 
the Upanishad, of the Buddha, or the later classical sge were to be 
set down in modem India . . he would see his race oling^Dg to 
forms and shells and rags of the past and missing nine-tenths of its 
nobler meaning. • • he would be amased by the extent of the 
ment^ poverty, the immobility, the static repetliion, the oessatien 
of science, the long sterility of art, the comparative feebleness of 
the creative intuition {Arya, v. p. 424). 
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old faith from its temporary accretions, how to bring 
religion into line with the spirit of science, howto meet 
and interpret the claims of temperament and individua- 
’lity, how to organise the divergent influences on the 
basis of the ancient faith. But, unfortunately, some of 
the parisads are engaged not with these problems but 
those suited for the society of Antiquarians. It has 
become the tilting-ground of the specialists The 
religious education of the nation is not undertaken on 
broad lines. It is not seen that spiritual inheritance 
cannot be any longer the monopoly of a favoured few. 
Ideas are forces, and they must be broadcasted, if the 
present ageing to death is to be averted. It would be 
indeed strange if the spirit of the Upanishads, the Gita 
and the Dialogues of Buddha, that could touch the 
mind to such fine issues, should have lost its power 
over man. If, before it is too late, there is a reorganisa- 
tion of national life there is a future for Indian 
thought ; and one cannot tell what flowers may yet 
bloom, what fruits may yet ripen on the hardy old 
trees. 

While those who have not yet been subjected to 
the influence of Western culture are conservatives in all 
matters of thought and practice, there are some among 
those educated in Western ways of thinking who adopt 
a despairing philosophy of naturalistic rationalism and 
ask us to get rid of the weight of the past. These are 
intolerant of tradition and suspicious of the alleged 
-wisdom of age. This attitude of the progressives” 
ns easily understood. The spiritual heriUge of the race 
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has not protected India from the invader and the 
spoiler. It seems to have played her false and betray- 
ed her into the present state of subjection. The^^e 
patriots are eager to imitate the material achievements 
of Western states, and tear up the roots of the ancient 
civilisation, so as to make room for the novelties 
imported from the West. Till the other day Indian 
thought was not a subject of study in the Indian 
Univeisities, and even now its place in the philosophi- 
cal curricula of the Univeisities is insignificant. Sugges- 
tions of the inferiority of Indian culture permeate the 
whole educational atmosphere The policy inaugurat- 
ed by Macaulay, with all its cultural value, is loaded 
on one side. While it is so careful as not to make us 
forget the force and vitality of Western culture, it has 
not helped us to love our own culture and refine it 
where necessary. In some cases, Macaulay’s wish is 
fulfilled, and we have educated Indians who are more 
English than the English themselves,’’ to quote his 
well-known words. Naturally some of these are not 
behind the hostile foreign critic in their estimate of the 
history of Indian culture. They look upon India’s 
cultural evolution as one dreary scene of discord, folly 
and superstition. One of their number recently declar- 
ed that, if India is to thrive and flourish, England must 
be her spiritual mother ” and Greece her “ spiritual 
grandmother.” Albeit, since he has no faith in religion, 
he does not propose the displacement of Hinduism by 
Christianity. These victims of the present age of 
disillusion and defeat tell us that the love of Indian 
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thought is a nationalist foible, if not a pose of the 
highbrows. 

It is a bewildering phenomenon that, just when 
India is ceasing to appear grotesque to Western eyes, 
she is beginning to appear so to the eyes of some of her 
own sons. The West tried its best to persuade India 
that its philosophy is absurd, its art puerile, its poetry 
uninspired, its religion grotesque and its ethics 
barbarous. Now that the West is feeling that its 
judgment is not quite correct, some of us are insisting 
that it was wholly right. While it is true that it is 
difficult in an age of rejection to push men back into 
an earlier stage of culture and save them from the 
dangers of doubt and the disturbing power of dialectic, 
we should not forget that we can build better on 
foundations already laid than by attempting to 
substitute a completely new structure of morality, of 
life and of ethics. We cannot cut ourselves off from 
the springs of our life. Philosophical schemes, unlike 
geometrical constructions, are the products of life. 
The heritage of our history is the food that we have to 
absorb on pain of inanition. 

The conservatives are convinced of the glory of 
•the ancient heritage and the godlessness of modern 
culture ; the radicals are equally certain of the futility 
of the ancient heritage and the value of naturalistic 
rationalism. There is much to be said for these views ; 
but the history of Indian thought, when rightly studied, 
will lead us to regard the two as equally defective. 
'Those who condemn Indian culture as useless are 
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ignorant of it, while those who commend it as perfect 
are ignorant of any other. The radicals and the 
conservatives, who stand for the new hope and the 
old learning, must come closer and understand each 
other. We cannot liv’e by ourselves in a world where 
aircraft and steamships, railways and telegraphs are 
linking all men together into a living whole. Our 
system of thought must act and react on the world pro- 
gress. Stagnant systems like pools, breed obnoxious 
growths while flowing rivers constantly renew their 
waters from fresh springs ol inspiration. There is 
nothing wrong in absorbing the culture of other 
peoples ; only we must enhance, raise and purify the 
elements we take over, (use them with the best in 
our own. The right procedure regarding the fusing 
together of the different elements tossed from outside 
into the national crucible, is indicated roughly 
in the writings of Gandhi and Tagore, Aurobindo 
Ghosh and Bhagavan Das. In them we see the faint 
promise of a great future, some signs of a triumph over 
scholasticism, as well as response to the discovery of a 
great culture. While drawing upon the fountains of 
^humanist idealism in India’s past, they show a keen 
appreciation of Western thought. They are anxious 
to reseek the ancient fountain-head and direct its 
waters to irrigate, through pure and uncontaminated 
conduits, lands which hunger and thirst. But the 
'future which we wish to see is practically non-existent 
With the slackening of the political excitement, which 
€s absorbing the energies of some of the best minds of 
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India, with the increasing insistence on the study of 
Indian thought in the new Universities, which the old 
ones are following most reluctantly, the dawn may 
break. The forces of the conservatism, which prefets 
the life that was to the life that will be, are not likely to 
gain any strength in the days to come. 

The problem facing Indian Philosophy to-day is 
whether it is to be reduced to a cult, restricted in scope 
and with no application to the present facts or whether 
it is to be made alive and real, so as to become what it 
should be, one of the great formative elements in 
human progress, by relating the immensely increased 
knowledge of modern science to the ancient ideals of 
India's philosophers. All signs indicate that the future 
is bound up with the latter alternative Loyalty to the 
spirit of the previous systems of thought, as well as 
the mission of philosophy, requires us to possess an 
outlook that always broadens. Indian philosophy 
acquires a meaning and a justification for the present 
only if it advances and ennobles life. The past course 
of Indian philosophic development encourages us in 
our hope The great thinkers, Yajnavalkya and Gargi, 
Buddha and Mahavira, Gautama and Kapila, Sankara 
and Ramanuja, Madhva and Vallabha, and scores of 
others are India's grandest title to existence, a clear 
testimony of her dignity as a nation with a soul, the 
proof that she may yet rise above herself and the^ 
pledge of this supreme possibility. 
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Ra 1*8 

Sri Sankarachaiya’s Select Works — Tbatext in Sanskrit 
Devanagari type and an Engliah Tranlatton. By B. 
Vankataramanao, B.A. Ra 2. To Suba. of the R.**^ 
Be. 1 8. 

Aspects of the Vedanta. By various writara. Naw 
Bdiiion. Ra. 1. To Suba. of tba 1 R.’’ Aa It. 

Essentials of Hinduism — A aympoaium of leading 
Hindus. Aa 12. To Suba of tha ** f, R.” Aa 10 
Valshnsvite Rcformeia of India. (Critical Skatebaa). 
By T Rajagopala Cbariar. M a.. B L. Ra. I« To Suba. 
of tha ** I. R.*’ Aa, 12. 


G. A. NaTESAK & Co., PCBLI8HERS, MADRAS. 



SAKUNTALA 

RENDERED INTO EASY PROSE 
ON THE MODEL OF LAMB’s TALES 
By KAMALA SATTHIANADHAN, m.a. 

^^AKUNTALA Is Kalidasa's master-piece, though he 
is also the author of two other well-known 
plajs, yikramorvasiyam and Malavicagniinitram. In ren- 
dering the play into a prose narrative, Mrs. Satthianadhan 
has borne in mind two great pieces of English Literature, 
namely, Charles Lamb's “ Tales from Shakespeare ”, and 
Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch's “ Historical Tales from Shakes- 
peare ” for her models. For, a mere epitome of the story, 
without the beauty of the similes and metaphors for which 
■Kalidasa is famous, will make the story unattractive. The 
authoress has throughout maintained the spirit of the 
original which evoked the appreciation of Goethe, the 
‘German poet. Innumerable translations of this drama have 
appeared till now, and this new version of a great classic 
ds published with a view to acquaint the lay reader, 
with the beauties of Kalidasa, the Indian Shakespeare. 
This book can be read with profit by students 
and others who cannot study the original in Sanskrit. 

Price Aanas Six net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES 

BEING STUDIES OF 

KING LEAR, MACBETH, HAMLET & OTHELLO 
By Rev. Dr. WILLIAM MILLER, c.i.k. 

Late Principal^ Madras Christian College, 

Dr. Miller does not appear as an annotator or critic. 
'He fixes his student's attention especially on the 
ethical side of Shakespeare's teaching. According to 
him, the plays of Shakespeare, whether designedly or 
not, are not calculated merely to amuse. They have 
each “ an inner meaning,” a “ central Idea,” which 
does the student good to search out and assimilate. 

Price Re. 1-8. To Subs. « 1. R ” Re. 1-4. 


Au Natbsan a Co., Publishers, Madras. 




EMINENT ORIENTALISTS 

INDIAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH. GERMAN AND AMERICAN 

This is a new and interesting publication of equal inter- 
est to the scholar and the layman. It is a record of the 
achievements of many European and Indian savants. By 
their zeal for learning and sympathetic understanding of 
ancient literature they have laid bare the treasures of 
ancient cultures and opened the door to a new world of 
thought deeper and subtler than any known to Europe. 

Among the Orientalists Studied are : Sir William Jones, 
Sir Cliarles Wilkins, Colebrooke, Horace Wilson, George 
Tournour, f’ergiisson, Rajendralal Mitra, Telang, Bhau 
Daji and ludraji, Dr Buhler, Monior Williams, Max 
Muller, Sir John Fleet, Edwin Arnold, Nivedita, Griffith, 
Whitney, Vincent Smith, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Annn- 
doram Barooah, Bhandarkar, Macdonncl, A. B. Keith, 
Paul Deussen and Sylvain Levi. 

Among the Contributors to the volume are : Prof P. 
Seshadrl, Prof. Raddhakrishnan, Dr. S. Krislinaswami 
Iyengar, Prof P. P. S. Sastri, Mr. Shumbu Chunder 
Dey, Prof. Suryanarayana, Mi. Vasant Nalk, Mr 
K. S Ramaawami Sastri, Prof M. 8 Ramaswami 
Iyengar, Prof. Surya Kumar Bhuyan, Prof. Srinivasa- 
chari, and Mr. D, W. Wickramaratchi. 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

The Modern Review In this little volume we have 
been presented with critical sketches of the lives and 
achievements of a number ef distinguished scholars 
who have done much to resuscitate India's lost 
history, and Interpret her ancient culture. v v v 

The Times af India : — The biographies go right down, 
to the present day and give a good deal of Informa- 
tioB which is not easily available. 

The Leader : — Interesting and stimulating. 

Swaralya : — A true and faithful study of Indian 
Culture. 

Price Rs, 2 (Two). To Subs, of the “LR.” Re. 1-S. 

Books are given, at concession rates only to subs- 
cribers of*^ The Indian Revietr,^^ Any one who wishes 
to buy books at concession rates must remit Bs, Five 
one year's subscription to the Review in advance, 

O, A. Natesak a Co., Publishers, Madras.. 



MALABAR & ITS FOLK 

By T. K. Gopal Panikkar. B. A. 

With special Chapter! on 
The Land System of Malabar** by Dr. V. K. John, 
and ** The Moplahe** by Mr. Hamid All. 

I^HIS book is a first attempt at a syetematio treat- 
^ ment of the life and Institutions ot the peoples 
of Malabar. Mr. Gopal Panikkar writes of bis 
compatriots with intimate knowledge bom of long 
wtudy and close association. 

There are twenty-three chapters in all. besides 
•** A Glossary of terms'*, and advantage has been 
^aken of the issue of this new edition to revise and 
amplify the chapters in the light of recent history* 

Pilcc Rs, Tvfo 

To Subscribers of the ** Indian Review*' Re. 1*8. 


INDIAN TAL.es 

OF 

FUN. FOLLY & FOLK-LORE 

A COLLECTION OF THE 

Tales of Tennali Raman, Mariada Raman, Raja-Blrbal 
and of Komatl Wit and Wisdom, The Son-in-law Abroad, 
New Ii^ian Tales, Tales of Raya and Appaji, and Folk- 
lore oi the Telugus. Eight booklets in one single volume. 
New and revised edition. 

Price Be. 1-4. To Subs, of the /. IL Re. One. 


O. A. Natbsan a Oo., Pubushbbs, Madras. 




Industry, Agriculture & Economics 

ladttotriftl isidU. By Glyo Barlow. Ha. 1. To SuIm. 
of the “ I, B.’* Am. 12 

|adi«a Indvatrlal and Seoaomient Probleaia. By 
Prof. V. G. K ila. Ra 8. To Suba. of « L R-’* Ra 1-8. 

Casaya oa ladiaa Ceonomica By tha lata If ahadar 
Ooviod Ranada Ra 2. To Suba. of ** I R.** Ra. 1*8. 

Tha Swadaahi Movaaaaat A aympoaium by Rapra* 
aantative Indiana and Anglo-Indiana. Ra. 1-4. To Suba. 
of tha R.” Ra. 1. 

The laproreme of ladana Africoltara. By 
Oathlayzia Singh. Ra 1. To Suba of ** I. R.'* Aa 12. 

L>ft Irrigntioo. By Mr. A. Cbttarton. Ra. 2. To 
Suba. of tba “ I B.** Ra. 1-8. 

Agrieult jrni laduatriat ia ladia. By Sayani. Ra. 1. 
To Suba. of the I. R.** Aa. 12. 

General 

Tales irom Sanskrit Dramatists. On tba linaa of 
Tiamb'a Talaa (Ten famous Dramas rendered into 
•easy English Prose) Ra 2. To Suba. of “I.B.” Ra. 1-8. 

Suktmula. By Mrs K Sathianathan Randarad 
Into easy proaa for use in Schools and Collages. Aa. 8. 

Malabar and Its Folk By Mr. T. K Gopala 
Fanikker, B a. With special chapters on **Land 
ayatem of Malabar" by Dr. V K, John and '* Tha 
Moplahs" by Mr. Hamid AH Bar.-at-Iaw. Ra. 2. 
To Suba of the “I R ” Re. 1-8. 

8kskespcare*s Tragedies. By Dr. Miller. Being 
the critical study of Lear Maobatb^ Otballe, and 
Hamlet Re 1-8 To Suba. of the " 1. R.** Ra. 1-4. 
^liisa Mayo*« Mother lodis. A Rcjoladar. By K, 
Natarnjan, With an introduction by Mr. G. A. 
Nateaan and criticisms of Tagore, Gandhi, Baaant, 
etc 5th Edition Aa. 12 To Subs, of ** 1. R " Aa. 10. 

VIseahharati By Dr. Rabindranath and Mr. O. P. 
Andrews, with 6 portraita A a. 8. 

Delhi. The CapUsI of ladia. 54 illustrations. Ra. 2. 

fadiaa Talaa of Fua, Folly aad Folk-l )ra. A 
eolleotion in one volunia of sight book lata. Raw 
Edition. Ra. 1-4. To Suba of tha ** f, R." 1. 

The BKngairad Git%. With text in Daranagari and 
an English tranaUtion by Annie Baaant. Peokat 
!fi^itio£i. Please note tba price la 4 Aa and fiof 2 Aa. 

lisa and Growth of Bombay Municipal Gorarnmtnt. By 
Sir D. E. Waoha. Ra. 2. To Suba of ** I. B/* Bo. 1-S. 


*6. A. Natbbak a Co., Poblishebs, MadbaB* 




' if YOT VAflT ^ 

TO BE IN TOUCH WITH INPIa' 

^bmr ^Utbud, MClal wid tedastdal MttvttiMi fa«r <416 
tcttdilioa laid liter Jiliure ; her reli|^dtt 

and Aspiratioiis for the faiii^^lSu»d the 
and Yfomen who lehonr for the ettainmellt of her ! 

YOU MUST SUESCBIBE TO 

THE INDIAN REVIEWS 

THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE 
MOST UP-TO-DATE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

EDITED BY Uu G. A NATESAN. 


The Indian Review is an All-India Monthly Mag 
deToted to the discussion of all topics of general Int 
with special referenoe to India. It caters to the tai 
all classes. * * * Please note that a large and ▼ 
colleetlon of Boohs on Indian Poliiloah Indus 
Agricultural, Social and Bellgioos liiteratnre, Biograp 
and the Speeches smd Writings of Emineni Xndlaits 
Friends of India are offered at special coucesMou 
to auhscrlbers of the Indian Review. 


^ If you have not already seen ffie Indian Bcv 
asnd your name and address with a Four-anna 
fUStege stamp for a (fee ^pedmm copy. 


Anrnae — One 

jLnunUid Sidln||i* indlanit Ra. S* fteelgisi iJk a| 
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